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The Proprietors of the Lirgrary GazettE have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped, A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
eases, a mere sham, where,the lowering of price has | 
been followedby a coryesponding detérioration of 
quality both in’ paper and in matter. There'will be 
nochange in the Lirerary GazeTre in either of 
these poinis, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
ee. 


OYAL INSTITU TION. OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Albemarle Street, London, 





JOHN TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., will deliver, during the 
Christmas Vacation, a Course of Six Lectures, “On Light,” 
intended for a Juvenile Auditory, on the following days, at 
Three o’clock—Thursday, 26th; Saturday, 28th; Tuesday, 
Sist of December ; Thursday, 2nd; Saturday, 4th; Tuesday, 
7th of January, 1862, 

Subscribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to this 
Course on the payment of One Guinea each, and Children 
under 16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. 

A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

Subscribers to all the Courses of Lectures delivered in the 
Session pay Two Guineas. 


Dee. 21, 1861. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


XHIBITION. OF .WATER-COLOUR 

DRAWINGS--ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—In order to afford a more especial recognition of the 
claims of Water-Colour Art than is possible at the General 
Annual Exhibition in the Autumn, the Council have again 
determined to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS in April next, and the opportunity 
of exhibiting will not be confined to artists and private in- 
dividuals, but will be extended to the trade generally. The 
Exhibition will continue open until the end of June, and 
Drawings will be received under regulations stated in the 
usual printed circular. Works should be forwarded so as to 
arrive not later than April 10. 

Mr, Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Flos- 
pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forward. 
Parties willing to contribute, are requested to communicate 
particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as possible, 
as it is desirable to ascertain the extent of the proposed 
Exhibition, and what space will be required. 

HENRY C OOK, Honorary Becretary. 

/RT UNION. OF NGLAND. — Third 
Season, 1861-2.—The CHROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 
“ STEPPING-STONES.” after F. Goopatt, A:R.A., and 
“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after Rowsornam, are 
NOW READY. Prizcholders select froin the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 

warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 8. W. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at two, five, 
ten, twenty, fifty, to a hundred guineas, Also single speci- 
mens of minerals, rocks, fossils, anid recent shells, geolozical 
maps, hammers, all the recent publications, blowpipes, mi- 
croscopic objects, &e., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand. Practical instruction is given in Geology and M- 
neralogy, by Mr, Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 














Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, om roller, 5s. 4d., 


4 AGNA. CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
4 GOLD AND. COLOURS, an Exact.Facsimile of the 
Origmal Document (A.D. 1215) proearred in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY .EMBLAZONED. IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 

London: Joun Campen Hortey, Piccadilly, W. 


waar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sprcr- 
MEN Book OF TyPEs, and information for Authors, sent on 
applicatiou, vy 





Rerat ENGLISH OPERA, 
aL COVENT GARDEN. 





UsNper THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 





Unprecedented Combination of Attractions for the Christmas 
Holidays. 

BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS—THE NEW OPERA, 
AND THE NEW COMIC PANTOMIME. 





Every Eveniag will be presented the New and Original 
Grand Romantic Opera, in three Acts, entitled 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto J, V.. Bridgeman. 
Lottiisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. Santley, MrgH.,Corri, 
Mr. George Honey, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
After which (written expressly by J. M Morton), 
a Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 
HARLEQUIN GULLIVER; 
or, a Trip to Brobingnag, a Peep at Lilliput, and a Flying 
Visit to Laputa. 
With entirely new Tricks, Transformations, Decorations, 
Machinery, Dresses. 

New splendid SCENERY, including the GRAND TRANS- 
FORMATION SCENE, by W. CALLCOTT, in whieh will 
be represented new and patent effects never before attempted 
on the Stage. 
Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payue;,Mrs. Galliver, Mr. F, Payne. 

Principal, Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained 
by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, 
H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 
NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Panto- 
mime will take place on WEDNES DAY, January Ist, and 


Supported ty Miss 





ou every till further notice, com- 
mencing at Two o ‘clock. Carriages to be in ‘attendance at 
Four. 


Box-oftice open daily from Ten till Five. 
Seven. Plates booked without charge. 


MuUPrss SELECT LIBRARY.— 
All the Best Books of the Present Season and of the 
Past Thirty Years are in circulation at this Extensive 
Library. 

List of Works recently added, and of Surplus: Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


Commence at 





VATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
4% TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
or on Lives, Annuities, &e. Established December, 
1855. 





DIRECTORS. 
Cuaimman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deruty CuatrwaN—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 
Richard Fall, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. 

s¢ph Freeman, Esqi 
@hatles Gilpin, Esq’, M.P. 


Charles Good, Esq. 

| Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 

» Charles Whetham, Esq. 


PHYSICIANS. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M_D. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 

Soiicrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
ConsuLtine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860, 


Number of new policies issued during the 
year ok ithe aby tee «~ 985 


Assuring the sum of es 9 ion £481,231 “110 
Producing an annual income of ... peo 16,053 15 7 
Making the total annual income after dedact- 

ing £50,112 annual al t in p 298,251 10 4 





Total number of policies issned =... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of inem- 
bers, from the commencement of ‘the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 one ew 1,034,368 5 4 


Amount of accumulated fund ... on 1,898,895 14 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 


For thé 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 

+»  Syears ,, 1847 ~ me 86,122 8 3 
ro 232,061 18 4 
345,034 3 11 


w | Syears..,, 18524, 
ant, P YOU 9 1057 =» " 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester? 
and New Street, Birmingham. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMEN T. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most, respectfully 
to inform the Ce cial World, 8 lastic. Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, bya novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and:in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his usefal productions, which for EXCKLLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, curar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guatantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his sig gnature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 

J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCILOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, heing of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE: 











RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


November, 1862. , Policies éffeeted prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in sueh profit 
for the time they may have been in force, 


The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the tive years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the preminm is cxtinet. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. ; 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded- that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date, 


Kian ots 1841, 


JOSEPH MARSH, Seeretar . 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QuiINQquENsIALLY; aud Policies will participate at.each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been inade, 











Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
on 80 Pee cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTRE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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; __. CHRISTMAS .GIFT.BOOK,-EXTRA~-GLOTH GILT; PRICE THREE SNTELNGS, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


sebegr THINGS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rar 
a. ° BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
os ILLUSTRATED BY. ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND 


THE MANIAC PASSENGER: A Navticat Srory: 


BY TOM E, SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





LONDON : ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW,\AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





MARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, ‘THE PRIEST, AND THE) 


MAIDEN, will Clidindiade in we; JANUaRry Number of the ‘ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES' HANDY BOOK,’ 
an Illastrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. . Price Threepence Monthly. 
The ANNUAL VoLUwe, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


In One Vol., royal quarto, price’ £1 8s. cloth gilt’; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2 ; or-moroceo gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymxs, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passaces or Scripture, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX; comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, anda 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot-of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more'gratifying when the approval of nunierous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of | 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; 
British Colonies has-been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Wotk is published in demy quarto, with Engrayings on. Steel, 
price £1, 6s., cloth gilt. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY 
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eat Now Ready, in One Volume, feap. quarto, price 21s., bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 


60S DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
| : IN ENGLAND 

DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq, M.A, F.S.A;, Hox. MRSL., &, 


a Corresronpixnc Memprr oF THE IMPERIAL me OF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


WITH 
Sa ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
q AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F, W. FAIRHOLT, Esq., F.S-A. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 





and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the | 


| 


, 


MR. KEIGHTLEY'S WORKS, 





STEREOTYPE EDITIONS. 
Histories. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 vols. 12mo, 


price 14s. cloth, 15s. bound.—N.B. The volumes are sold 
separately. 


IMISTORY OF GREECE, 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 


cloth, 7s. bound, 





12ino, price 6s. 6d. 
cloth, 7s. bound. 
| HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


from the Accession of Augustus to the end of the Em. 
pire,of the, West, 42mo; price 6s. 6d. cloth, 7s. bound. 





ELEMENTARY: HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 12mo, roan, price 5s. 

EDEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE, 
18ino, roan, 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY ‘OF ROME, 
18mo, roan, 3s. 6d, 


Mythology. 


MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE 

| AND. ITALY, with plates, 8vo, 3rd edition, consider, 

| exbly enlarged and improved, price 12s. 64. in’ eloth. 
The Same, Abridged for the’ Use of Schools, 

} with W oodouts, 18mo, price 4s, bound: 

TALES AND POPULAR: FICTIONS, ‘their 


Resemblance and-Transmission from Country te Ooun- 
| try, with Woodents, foolseap Svo, price 6s, 6d. in cloth, 


Classics. amit 
OVID'’S F ASTI, with,an Introduction, Notes 
and Excursus, post 8v0, 2nd —_ greatly improved, 
price 6s, 6d, cloth. 


Wuittraker and Co., Avé Maria Lane, 








NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, antique, 
JOMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 


and MEDIEVAL FRANCE. Done into English by 
ALEXANDER VANCE, 


London: G. Manwaruya, 8, King William,Sfreet, Strand. 


This day is published, in 8vo, ‘price 10s. 6a, cloth, 


YFFDIPUS on the SPHINX of the NENE- 
4 TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politice-Polemiiea! Riddles 
Interpreted. By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER. 


London: G. Manwarrne, 8, King William Street, Strand. 








+ 


Just published, in post 8vo, (with Original Photograph of 
Garibaldi and plan of Gaeta), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


N THE TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
THROUGH ITALY and SICILY. By ALGERNON 
SIDNE¥ BIOK NEUE, 


London: G. Manwarrya, 8, King W illiam Street, Strand. 


Now ha}: New Edition, pice’ 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
of. Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rem- 
brandt and his. Works,’’,ds¢,,;; &¢' Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murnay, F.S.A. 


London: Janes 8S. Virrve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





Ii) Two ‘super-royal Svd Vols.) price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOP.ZDIA:OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil] Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Uctavo 

Pages, and is ilustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





With two Mlustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


* Tr aa 
PHoveets ON WOMAN» AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS. DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains. a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere,""—Dublin Express. 


“The result of-much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal. 





London: LoneMax, GREEN, and RoBERTS, 
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THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR JANUARY 1862 COMMENCES A NEW SERIES. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S FRIENDS; 


From the Picture of Sir Epwix Lanpszer, R.A., in the possession of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. 


CROSSING THE BROOK; 
From the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery, 


THE CRUCIFIXION; 


Engraved from the Picture by Rusexs, in the Cathedral of Antwerp, 


The Literary Contents include— 


“ OLD DERBY ears :” A HISTORY OF THE DERBY PORCELAIN WORKS. | By Lizwstiryx 
Jewitt, F.S.A. 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. By Tueoposia Troupe, 
THE REVIVAL OF PAINTING IN SPAIN. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. No. LVID. Aurrep E. Cratox, R.A. 
By James Darrorne, Illustrated. 


MACLISE’S PICTURE OF THE MEETING OF WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER;: 
PORTRAIT OF SIR THOMAS. GRESHAM. 

ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE PROVINCES. 

ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

MEMORIAL OF THE LATE LORD HERBERT. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. Cuar. I.: In Iraty. Illustrated. 

THE CYRENIAN MARBLES. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

A BRIEF [INQUIRY INTO THE PORTRAITURE OF HISTORICAL PAINTING. 
OBITUARY :—WILLIAM HENSEL. 

THE PICTURES OF ALL NATIONS IN 1862. 


THE HOUSE OF MICHAEL ANGELO AT FLORENCE. Bry F. W. Farrnotr, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION. Srconp Norice. 





JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, LONDON. 


‘ 
Ss W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 
| ‘Oe WAREHOUSES,’ @6° and (67, CORNMILL ECS 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, aiid Civilians ; clothing 
i for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
: and civilian dress f the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack,, eabin,- and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c,, 
| suited to all climates, 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. yards) 
Woolwich. on > mg be 


OOTHS PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by Wueerer and Wusox 

pe pec ae Umbrella: need no longer be 
exposed to t, nor he hidden .a wet, or kept in the 
haud_to soit or ruin.a bee Sinktntion combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwéllings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lectare Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility. 

INustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 


Orrict: 189, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 


ffered from extensive f of their trade marks 

















PENCILS either from respectable stationers or 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held. 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


yo’ EY.—£90,000 READY tobeadvanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 


EN, YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERS?POON anédCe., Grascow and Lonpoy. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 

sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
| to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
| lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
| It also at this ato of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 

| vent its further progress, and soon restore it Those 
| who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
| or curl, should use it daily. It 1s also celebrated for 














strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and produclug 
| new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established up 
| of thirty years. No imitative wash can — it. Price 
| 3s. 6d., Gs., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 





_ Tar Hos. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHammay, 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy-CHarrman, 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies | 


effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 


divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from \H 


30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk ef copattnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :—~ 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s, 
100 39 lbs. 139 lis. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with seeurity; in additionto 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 78, 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office, 


For Prospectuses, &e., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


(By Order) 


3 
| TJOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

—ORDER and EASE.—These remarkable remedies 
surpass every other for general fainily use. Their action is 
alterative, anodyne, tonic, and healing, The Ointment has 
only to be perseveringly rubbed? twice a day over any af- 
flicted organ to penetrate to it, regulate, and soothe it. Its 
tonic properties are obtained through the wholesome influence 
it exerts, when rubbed over the stomach and liver; on both 
of which it produces the happiest effects by making their se- 
cretions abundant and natural. Holloway's purifying Pills 
should. be simultaneously taken. The combined action of 
these safe, yet potent r dies over h, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, muscles, and nerves, is immediate, beneficial, and 
lasting. Holloway's preparations restore order, strength, 
and happiness. . 











| RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
) I HITE’S-MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


' is allowed by up Is of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
| bethe most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
ERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided : bx pen b ns nn pny 3 worn — 
the body, while the requisite wer is supplied 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PA’ NT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which -cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumferenee of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Singie Truss 16s., 2is., 
26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage ls. A ible Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s. 6d. ; postage 1s, 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s: 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joux Waits, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE. VEENS, and all eases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking, Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and lés. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, MANurFacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Two Volumes, 8vo, 21s. ‘each, 
HISTORY OF NORMANDY: AND ENGLAND. 
_ By SIR FRANCIS: PALGRAVE. 





Vols V. and VI. 8vo, 23%., of j 
‘THE HISTORY. OF ENGLAND... 
‘Containing the Reigns of ‘Edward. VI; and Mary. 
(9: By JAMES ANTHONY. FROUDE. 
The Second Edition; Revised, of Vols. I. toTY., 
3 “Containing the Reign of Heary Vill, £2 T4s, 


—— 


“S¥0, ‘Gs. 6d., 
THE PILGRIM ; 


_ Henry ‘the Eighth. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS, 


Clerk of the Council to Edward Vi. Edited, with Notes, 
from the Archives’ at Paris and Brassels, by J, "x FROUD DE. 





The Third Volume,-12s.; of the ; 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
; OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By WILLIAM MASSEY, MP, 
Volumes I. and H., 24a. 





Seventh Edition, bound, és., 


& SOHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
With a Copioiis Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Bove. 
aly and Questions for tion. Abridged from the 
‘amily History of England," ; 





This day, ‘va, 3 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
‘, ENGLAND. 
By HENRY ‘THOMAS: BUCKLE. 
Voli Ty RAGLAND and Prince.’ "Third Baitton’ | 21 Is! 
| Vol. IL SprAté and Scorzany. ‘16s, * 





REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. « 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D: 


The First Volume, Revolutions of Race, vo, his. 
The Volunie, Revolutions i in Religion. Sve, 13a. 





8vo, iin 166, the Fourth Volame, completing the Work, of 
THE SPANISH, CONQUEST IN AMERICA, AND 
ITs RELATION 70. THE HISTORY, OF 
SLAVERY, AND TO THE. eileen 
OF. COLONIES, 
By ARTHUR HELPS, 
Vols, T, and 11,, 288!" Vol! TIL, 16s. 





i 


THE ANGLO-SAXON OHURCH 
Its History, Revenues, and General Character, 

By HENRY SOAMES, M.A; 
Chancellor: of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 





Sixth Edition, 10s, 6d, 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 


——_— 


Fifteenth Edition, with numerous Iustrations, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, 
From the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 





Eighth Edition, with numerous MMlustrations, 5s., 
TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND., 
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be ‘RORN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 
For JaNtaky, Fenrvanry, ‘aid Marcu, 
Richly Miustrated) at 9s) per Volume,’ 


TALPOLE’S. ANECDOTES OF PAINT- 
ING IN ENGLAND, with some account of the 
priieipal English Artista, and Iticidental Notices of Sculy- 
tors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medalliats, dc. Also, 
a Catalogue of Engravers who have been born or resided“in 
England. | With Additions by the Rev. Javies Daivaway. 
New Edition, revised, with Additional Notes by RALPH N, 
WOBNU M Esq.. Complete in, Three Volumes, 
warils of 150‘portraits and plates, 
*,* Aw it would be inconvenient to’self these thréé vohitines 
separately, they ave, contrary to the usnal practice in serials, 
published. together. 


Hgxary G, Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. c 
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fide day smeat Bvo, 6s; 6d., 

Ce HISTORY ae - MODERN MUSIC: 
Course of Leceeres yered, at the Royal Inbtita~ 

tion - Teat. Triple. Bisa HULLAH, Professor of 

Vocal Musit inr'King’s Cohee and’in Queen's Collége, Lon-. 

don; arid Organist of Charterhouse. 


‘Loniion :) Panxur, Son, anit Bovey, West Strand. 





Just completed, 

. BAGSTER'S UNIVERSAL: HISTORY. 
HE. «WORLD'S... HISTORY | from. the 
», CREATION ; tothe, ACCESSION of. QUEEN -VIC. 
“PORLIA. Coniplete in Seven Volumes. ‘With coloured 
Maj and Tlustrations. ‘ Bound handsomely ti half-moroced. 
Price £2 28, 

London; Samug, Bacsrer and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





. Out this day, in. scarlet cloth, ait edges, price 2s. 6d, by 
' post + 


WHOo's wHo IN 1862!” ‘Pectage, ' Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &c. ° 


‘“A complete’ epitome of that handy ‘knowledge of the 
personnel of the public: life of | this country which every one 


London: Batty Brotugns, Cornhill, 





Now ready, price la. 6d, post free, 


AX EPITOME, . OF THE -MARITIME 
RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF. BELLIGE- 
RENTS, ‘ax between themselves,’ their Allies, and Neutrals, 
with the decision of: Lord Stowellin the case of the-!t Maria.” 
By OHARLES J; J. HANNAY, of the Inner ‘Eemple,. Eaq, 
London: Wrttiam Auer, Law. B 
Lincoln's Inn Gate, W.-C: 


With ups, 


1 


| pidcxwoon: $ WAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY 1862. No. DLV. Priee 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

Wassail: A Christias Story,—Part IT. 

J. M. W. Turner, Rs A. 

Captain Clutterbuck's Champagne: A West Indian Re- 
miniscence.—Part LV. 

Chroniéles of ‘Carlingford: ‘The Doctor's Fatnily:—Con- 
clusion. 

The Poor and their Public Schools: The New Minute, 

Canada—Our Frozen Frontier. (With a Map.) 

‘The Convulsions of America. 

The Prince Consort. 


Ww ILLIAM BLackw OOD, and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On December 31 will be published, price és., the 


Nef NATIONAL REVIEW, NO. XXVIL. 


CONTENTS, 


I. Medieval English ‘Literatare :-—Chaucer. 
Li, Lucius Cornelids Sulla 
Ws yan Italian Clergy and the Pope. 
é@ Question of 4 belted the Bishop of 
Sarum and Mr. W! ~ 
. Bengal Planters and i ots. 
VI. eB, eade’s Novels: 


VII. Ecclesiastes. 
VIlt. Mr. Martin’s Catullus. 

IX. Lady Murty Wortley Montagu 
» Xo The Province and ea of Historical Study. 
XI. Peace or War 


Te] 


The Cloister and 


with Ame 
XI. Books for the Nquarter suitable for Reading-So- ; 


‘ dieties, 
CuAipway and HALr, 193, Pheokdiity. 








Her and Eablaher, 


RE POPULAR ‘SCIENCE REVIEW. 
No! IL January, 1962. ' Price Half-a-Crown, 
CONTAINING: 
Caverns. By Professor Ansted, FR.S. 
Lowest. Forma of Life... By the Editor. Nlastrated by, 
Tiffen West and G. H. Ford. 
The Flower Animalcule:' By P. H. Gosse, F.R. 8. , Tilus- 


trated by the Anthor. 

Cotton. By Dr. Lankester, F,R.S. Illustrated by 
Tuffen West.’ 

Grasses. . By. Fustsente Backman; F.L.S; \ Hiustrated 


by d. E. Sowerby, 
The as» | Theory hha Dr. Marshall Hall. By G. Ik. 
Lew 


Solar Chemistry. Riy,, Professor Hunt, F.R.8, . Huss 
trated by a,Coloured Diagram, 

Optical’ ‘Phenoniena of ‘the Atmospliere’ By G. 'F. 
C j 


Reviews :—Quatrefages’ Unity of the Human Specion, 
Hulke on the Ophthalmoscope, &c., &c, Several 
earefully prepared: articles on the Progress of the 
various, branches. @, by, leading writers, 
and other interesting matter. 


London; ROBERT HaRDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 





odin One Yok, post:8vo, price 7s: 6d., drnamental cloth; 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON, 
WITH ‘A PREFATORY LETTER 
BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
Tthistrated’ from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work..containg frank Outlines of. the People,and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities, 
i Seenery, and Alasour ces_of America, aswell as ofits Methodism. 


METHODISM. 





‘ LONDON : 


JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with. Ten Steel Engtavings and a Map, 
7 "© Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO’ GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.,A.; 


With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States, By JULES REMY. 








LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


Loxpon: W, JEFFS, Buntiseron Arcabg, anp 69, Kine’s Roap, BrigHTon, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 
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REVIEWS. 


FINLAY’S. GREEK REVOLUTION.* 


Mr. Fin,ay has been for some time well known 
as the indefatigable author of a series of very 
valuable works on Greek History. Having 
traced the fortunes of this people through the 
Middle Ages and the Ottoman supremacy, he 
ndw conclides his labours with & History of the 
war of independence and a short sketch of the 
Bavarian dynasty in Greece, Among his many 
décessors: Who in English ‘or modérn Greek 
nave handled this subject; two works only seem | 
possessed..of any permanent. value—those of 
Gordon and Tricoupi. . Both these men ‘played 
important parts in the war of independence, 
and were therefore fully eompetent:from their 
experience to handlé’the subject. The work of 
General Gordon appeared in Englishin 2 vols., 
1832; that of M. Spiridion “Tricoupi, ‘now 
Greek Minister at the Court, of St. James’s, in 
modern: Greek m4. vols.; 1853. The! former 
production, has been undeservéedly suffered to 
fall into neglect, but that of M. Tricoupi, both 
from its recent. publication and_jts, intrinsic 
value, is still attracting attention, being, in 
addition to ,its historical. merits; yery curious } 
from a philological point of view... Mr. Finlay ' 
has not given us any reasons why a new history 
of Greece shouldbe required; he bears: testi- 
mony ‘to’'the great’ accuracy ‘and’ value of 
General. Gordon’s work, but at several pages 
we find him at issue with M. Tricoupi, chiefly, 
however, ii minor points of detail not bearing 
upon. the main features of the» natrative. We 
gather that his estimation of the Greck minister 
is by no means a favourable one. He styles 
him in his second volume “'a than‘of éloquence, 
but, ofa commonplace mind, and destitute of 
the very elements of administrative know- 


mt we 
4. would appear a fact beyond all contradic- 

tion that the Greeks are not regarded witli any , 
particular interest in Europe at the present , 
time, even by the most ardent’ eiitlitisiasts in’ 
favour of ‘ oppressed nationalities.” Very 

great things were expected of them, and these | 
expectations have been disappointed. Yet, if / 
we would only do them il and read their, | 


able to expect that they would have’ become 
inoculated with many of the vices-of their, 
oppressors; and the unfortunate choice of a | 
sovereign which the protecting. Péwets ‘made | 
for them, has done a great deal to retard their 


progress. In this respect we think the former | wound 


cats went 


jactals » their, former. 

tunity of retaliating upon, their, former. " 
sors. To hate.a Turk must be,one-of the most 
deeply fixed. principles of every Greek. It is 
indeed, a-most sad-and mournful, history this, 


that.tells us of a, war to the knife, where no 


quarter was asked .or:given;:a gloomy eata~. | 


logue of decapitation, hanging; and impaling,’ 
of towiia baat and Femi and children’ sald 
into slavery. - No natives of consummate genius 
stood forward to help the cause of their country, 
There . were. .many . instances , of sense 
bravery, ‘asin the cases of -Germanas, ‘the 
patriot archbishop, Karaiskaki, Botsaris, Ca- 


naris, and Papadiamantopotlos ; but those whi |, 


had taken upon themselves to direct affairs— 
such as Ypsilanti,'Capo. d'Istria,. and _Mayzo-, 
cordato—were men of the most comimonplace 


‘ and feeble character, and frequently allowed 


petty jealousies and animositics ‘to overpower | 
their patriotism. “Many instances of treason 
and peculation.on the,part.of the Greeks them- 
selves were not wanting, all of which Mr. 
Finlay, who evidently has.a very’ poor opinion 
of the hatiorial ‘character: patades! before: us,) 
but M: '‘Tricoupi has either concealed altogether* 
or handled very delicately. It is this;great want 
of minds of the first stamp which has rendered 
the generality of Englishmen soincurious ‘tothe 
details of this momentous struggle; in this 
country few people.‘have" read, or care to read, 
more than ‘the briefest details of it; they are as 
indifferent'to its! ‘battléd as” they late’ to “the | 
bloody conflicts whith established the’ liberty. of 
Peru, or gave a. Dictator to Paraguay,,,..It 
would not, however, be correct to consider this 
history of the'éstablishment of Greek indepen- 
dence asa niere catalogue of horrors: Those 
who do not éaré to find out how thany prisoners 
were, impaled, or to what inesse, Pir tartare 
Turkish pasha may arrive, will. discover abun¢ 
dance to. admire,in;the details. of the siege. of 
Mesolonghi, where: the’ Greeks, after having 
endured every conéeivable privation ‘for’ ten 
months, gallantly cut ‘their way ‘through the 
Turkish lines, the women, as M.‘Tricoupi tells us, 
being clothed and armed as men, and even the 
litele children who ‘could tarry them ‘receiving j 
swords and pistols, ‘To ourselves, in all passages 
where the valour: of: his» countrymen or a ge- 
nuine trait of patriotism is to be exhibited, M. 


Tricoupi séemé supérior to Mr, Finlay. ‘The de-" 


scription of the siege of Mesolonghi, in the work 
of the former contains some very noble passages, 





pe on | out datiblant okt Led tat Death opi 


sodes which will always.make M. Tricoupi’s a 
very interesting work. As the book of the 
latter is much ‘larger thai the one at present 
utider review} we naturally'fitid, in a 
the details, more, ample... Mr. Finlay-gives us 
but a very brief sketch of the battle of Nava- 
‘rino; but in M. Tricoupi’s hands the descrip- 
tion extends to several pages, As regards this 
strange affair, which originated in an accident, 
‘doubtless ‘opinions’ will always vary, avd ‘will 
at the presént timé take @ form idére' especially 


unfay, 

réedly high that a stop was put, in. some 
way or’ dthet, to these sickening” massacres— 
as the confessed plan of Sultan Mahmoud was 
the utter annihilation of the Greek race. It 
was impossible that’ sti!’ countries could 


at the time fairly :thrilledthrétgh Europe. 
On the whole, we, cannot, pele thinking that 


quite in the Oriental style, hoped to stop the 
rebellion by a promiscuous slaughter of the 


‘in onan aud guilty, careless of justice. 

vided he “ou sa terror, ee we rR 
execution of thé patriarch Gregory, a man of 
great piety, Who ‘had Beén in'no respect mixed 
up with the secret societies;,was one of the 
most appalling instances-of-this brutal policy. 
He was hanged fromthe lintelof the gate of 
‘his own patriarchate, y bis, body: afterwards 


and finally thrown “into ‘the 


pious care, however, of some lonian’ sailors 


recovered it. Having been a eer 
to Odessa, it was there interred with-great 
| pomp "ghd Cohen ie ae ig how 
ranked among the martyrsef the orthodox 
church. Wemust not, however; orit td say 
afew,words about thePhilhellenes, or foreigners 
in the Greek service... Though. men of many 
nations were found enrolled among their num- 
ber, yet;England fagnished the most celebrated, 
and among these; ially Byron, Cochrane, 
Hastings, Gordon, aud Church ‘claim our at- 
tention.. ‘The ‘death of ‘Byron’ at Mesolonghi 
is coped to most people the best-known epi- 
$06 





it ig t nsider 
tion Of the Gfeek Catise by the noble’ 
. ehanding eixotih 





and will:probably not be read by many without piect’’ of 


al a 


hivery: 
toes. To take an 


eroes. 


= of tljese 
nstarice; he télls us ‘but 
mostrpatriotic and 
intrepid of the Greek chieftains; but M. Tri- 
coupi ‘has given ns; at full length the story of 
his capture and heroic death. It will bear re- 
petition hefey for lin’ Diakos we have the ge- 
nuine Spartan stuff, over again. Desperately 
od, he was dragged before Mehmet Pasha, 


wriber-a little ‘tinfair to them. “Fheré is’ much | who, overcome ‘by ‘involtntary ‘admiration ‘of 
justice in M. Tricoupi’s'remark,‘* We must not | his bravery; promised: to: spare: his life if he 


expect to find among the slaves of the slaves of 
the Koran the virtues by,-which those, were 
rendered glorious, who were born, were edu- 
cated, and died under the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon. The excesses (rd dbepttovpyhwata) 
of the Greeks were the lessons they had learned 
a the Turkish school and the fruits of slavery.” 
This “may poy, perhays,) pallidte their bait 
baritig, bk! i will éxplain eet alate wou 

be indeed a marvellous, thing if a people, who 
inherited the traditions of “the massacre of 
Chios; the death-struggle of . Mesolenghi,: the 
atrocities of Reschid Pasha and Ibrahim, re- 





* History of the Greek Revolution. By George Finlay, | 


| the Greek character. The history of Mr. Fin- 


LL.D. (Blackwood and Sons.) 


would join the Turkish service. This Diakos 
boldly refused, and,was accordingly sentenced 
to a death of the most excruciating and linger- 
ing description—to be impaled. He received 
his seritence with all the: indomitable. courage 
of a Greek of..the olden time, calmly remark- 
ing, 1) “EAAds €xee woddods end Atakous. - 
jis probably thepattiotisny of M/Lricoupi whic 

heal led Kita inal these details, (ated at be 
tainly much, the gainer by it... It is impossible 
for any ‘Englishman to read such passages 
without the warmest admiration; and while 
we.call them to mind, we are, inclined to over- 
| look many of the great and glaring defects of 








Ci hatiats rep tne podthety 
warmsympathy, But Mr. Finlay has notalways | credté & Sensation ant imself prominently 
hist Oe) Wi we should’ take a mofe ¢hari-|| if Far ied oak ic/, before the eyes of the public, of Whosd praises 
table View’ Of their’ failures.” “After ‘so ‘many | ‘h 
centuries of bondage, it:would be Me heat {little of Diakosy one afythe 


' Byron was ever greédy. ‘By Whiatevér motives 
he may have been induced, it is certain that he 
displayed t energy and good sense, and 
both Mr, Finlay and M, Tricoupi agree in con- 
sidering his death as a Joss to. the Greeks. The 
former is certainjy,more moderate in, his praises ; 

| the latter has waxed abundantly eloquent on 

‘the subject of the generous Englishman and 

| his self-sacrifi¢ing Jabours’“for Greéce. His 
actount of Byron's death may be ‘truly ealled 

one of the most interesting passages of his very 
interesting and ably-written ‘volume. Of 


somewhere eallg-him, @ muuch more favourab 

opinion seems to be held by Mr, Finlay than 
by the Greek historian. Cochrane's plans were 
not always. very. well.directed, and hia imperi- 
ous manner disgusted the Greeks; but he was an 
energetic, cal man, g in action, and 


Greek cause at an attack on Anatolikon in 
, 1828, was a brave sailor, ie of the uimont-egr- 
vice in the war, by bis. naval tactics, eminently 
superior to those of the best Takis cominati- 
ders, Some of ‘his ‘successes in his‘stéamer, the 





néavapreble fo) fhe. Gpgaks sc bakdt seas aeeier 
igh time 


remain ‘unmoved: witnesses! of | horroré qhi¢h* 


Mr. Finlay speaks a great too leniently of 
thi eadibtes of the Sat who, with a policy - 


‘i 


dragged by a Jewish mob through. the. wo NY 


in the, whole history... At.the present.day .. 
often the custow to consider the adop- ._. 


Cochriaitie, 6 tbat) Koypdbije) aa MS rome ri 
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cool in danger. Hastings, who lost his life in the: 
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ne 
‘Karteria,’ were most brilliant. Of Gordon, 


Mr. Finlay has pronouticed a very high opi- 
niow; but Chureh seems to have been a weak- 
minded and inefficient commander. Both his- 
torians have given us unfavourable portraits of 
Ypsilanti and Capo d'Istria. The former was 
a man entirely unfitted to undertake the Greek 
eanse. He began the struggle before the plot 
was ripe, and deserted it in the hour of need : 
his cowardly flight into Austria, when he saw 
himself wnable to arrest the mischief he had 
caused, and his bombastic farewell-address to 
his soldiers, are alluded to by Mr. Finlay. The 
latter document should, however, be redd in 
Trieoupi, where it is given at full length. ‘He 
died, despised ‘and’ neglected, at Vienna in 
1828." Mr: Finlay has'carried his work further 
than the Greek histdrian: he has given usa 
history of the assassination of Capo d’Istria by 
George and Constantine Mavromichali, of the 
Bavarian regency, the accession of King Otho, 
and ‘the'Greek revolution of 1843, when’ the 
King’ was a to grant the promised 
constitution. His strictures upon the present 
government and condition of Greece are very 
severe, but by no means undeserved. It would 
have been far better for the Greeks if Prince 
Leopold, the present King of Belgium, had 
accepted ‘the crown, to judge by his ‘subse- 
quent rule of the kingdom which he even- 
tually chose. After thirty years’ liberty, the 
Greeks are in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
nor do we see any signs of their amelioration. 
Their profound belief in their glorious destiny, 
and earnest desire for the unification of their 
race, seem irrepressible; but they are not active 
to take any measures for its promotion, and 
many years. must probably elapse before they 
will become decent members of the European 
community. We have found the first’ two 
chapters of Mr. Finlay’s book, which are on 
the subject of the different races which inhabit 
Greece, highly interesting atid instructive, 
being ‘the result, expressed in a concise form, 
of the labours of many ethnographers. When 
we think of the different races to be found in 
Greece at the present time, and the many 
changes of rulers the country has seen, we 
are indeed led to wonder what element of 


the present population is identical with the | 


ancient Hellenes.. On this point the greatest 
diversity of opinion has prevailed among 
scholars. Avery good ethnographical map is 
to be found in the ‘first volume, though we do 
not quite’ understand ‘why so very few ‘mo- 
dern names are to be found in it. It is very 
strange to find parts of the map coloured to 
indicate the settlements of Roumans and Al- 
banians, and to come upon such names as 


Sperchius, Haliartus, and Hymettus, on ‘the | § 


same spots. We know there has been a great 
JSurore since ‘the resuscitation of Greece for 
the restoration of the old classical names, but 
surely it has not been carried to such an ex- 
tent as this would indicate. There are a 

number of modern names in the beautiful map 
of modern ‘Greece in Mr. Keith Johnston’s 
large Atlas, published recently by Messrs. 
Blackwood, which we take to be the best map 


of the country we ever saw. ‘This History of 


the Greek’ Revolution will probably be valued 
by all those who take any interest in the war 
—we are afraid but a small class of readers. 
It will be instructive to compare it with M. 
‘Tricoupi’s work: it is probably a more accu- 
rate and a more impartial book than that of 
the Greek Minister, but not nearly so eloquent 
or entertaining. Mr. Finlay has certainly 
caught the rival historian tripping in many 
places, and to judge from the extracts he gives 
us, even in Greece the statements of the work 
have not remained unchallenged. We fear, 








however, few English readers will be able. to 
go into these minutiz, to the majority of whom 
the very names of the Greek heroes are as un- 


know as they are unpronounceable ; but we | 


can surely afford a little applause for the self- 
sacrificing efforts of many of these ‘brave 
klephts and armatoles, and a little pity for the 
ernel deaths they too frequently suffered at 
the hands of their fanatical Turkish perse- 
cutors. 





THE FOUR GEORGES.* 
Ox a work so familiar to the public as Mr. 


Thackeray's Lectures, on the Four Georges, itis 


certainly, unnecessary to attempt,any formal 
exposition.. We have perused them several 
times, and.on each occasion with an increased 
admiration for their remarkable condensation 
and unrivalled brilliancy. ‘The. research of 
the author, although his investigations have 
not been of a very difficult, or fatiguing nature, 
has been conscientious and complete, and. out 
of his materials a duller man might have made 
a big book. respecting the personal history of 
the Georges. it is, one greatly regrets that 
the work is not longer, and.that its scanty 
pages are not increased by the addition of illus- 
trative notes. With. the exception of one or 
two well-worn stories, which it, is, rather, re- 
markable that Mr..‘Thackeray, should: have 
inserted, he has selected only the | choicest 
grapes for his vintage, and has certainly pre- 
sented us with a wine of rich and peculiar 
flavour. The literary | excellence is consum- 
mate, aided by an artistic use of the costume 
of the period and the limner’s skill, and not 
disdaining the judicious, use of rhetoric. In 
various points it is clearly to be detected, that 
the lectures were originally intended more fora 
listening than a reading public. Here is the 
ambushed jest to provoke the sudden roar, and 
here the patriotic sentiment to elicit. the con- 
cluding round of applause. . It is not difficult 
to perceive that Mr, ‘Thackeray is very capable 
of taking broad and statesmanlike views of the 
lives he is discussing... A chronological exami- 
nation of his writings would show an increased 
amelioration in his tone. It is, perhaps rather 
unfortunate for. his great reputation. that he 
has so exclusively. embraced) the province of 
satire. . Whatever. subject he discusses he is 
expected to be sarcastic and fanny. As, his 
genius has matured, and his fame increased, 


this great writer has taken more earnest’ views | 


of human life, and has. become. conscious. that 


its range and depth: cannot be adequately | 


auged by the caricaturist’s pencil. Still the 
influence of the old pursuits is manifest, and 
will probably permanently prevent, his assam- 
ing the character, quite within’ his, reach, of 
a oe ethical, social, political writer. ‘The 
public. will: not release their Will Somers, 


although they recognise that his apparent folly | 


is but a mixture of bitterness and wisdom. 
Amid all the proofs of intense culture and a 
high generous. nature, we still detect. the 
nee of the cap and the jingling of the 


There is no history ‘of: England which, for 
the Georgian era, has obtained any classical 
reputation or permanent authority. There is 
a great deal of traditional. belief and preju- 
dice, and general notions of the characters of 
these kings are derived rather from such than 
from a careful sifting of evidence and from 
well-grounded conclusions. For hundreds of 


* The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court 
and Town Life. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of Lectures on 
the English Humourists, &c, With illustrations, (Smith and 
Elder.) 





thousands of ordinary readers Mr. Thackeray 
will have as much influence as. Hume or 
Macaulay, in stamping an individuality on the 
kings of the House of Hanover. We believe 
that, generally speaking, he has striven to be 
impartial and just, and rarely assails a man 
unfairly, except something epigrammatic is 
absolutely necessary. His work is a rebuke 
to the modern affectation that would treat our 
history as revolutions of race, creed, and lan- 
guage, rather than of dynastic changes. Some 
ple appear to haye an idea that since the 
evolution the influence of the Crown has been 
reduced to a mere cipher. So far from. this 
being true, it is probable, chiefly owing to 
enormous patronage, that on the whole, within 
the last two hundred years, its influence has 
not been diminished. During the tiiae of the 
Georges the “ monarchical principle” stood 
very high. The will of George the Third 
triumphed over a parliamentary majority, aud 
over the power of the aristocracy. He re- 
mained victor when Charles the First and his 
children would haye suecumbed. The influ- 
ence of each was. according to the strength of 
his character: according to Mr. Thackeray, 
George the Fourth had no character at all. 
Each of the kings stands forward in distinct 
individuality. Th commencing the volume, 
there is some information which people may 
find useful about the antecedents of the Bruns- 
wick family ; but Mr. Thackeray will not run 
the risk of being uninteresting by being im- 
proving, and has the prudence not ever to refer 
to the Act of Settlement. Differing from Dr. 
Doran, he condemns the wife of George I. ; and, 
differing from Professor Aytoun, he condemns 
Mary Queen of Scots. He generally takes the 
uncivil side against ladies of unhappy romance. 
“Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was innocent ; 
and Madame Laffarge never poisoned her hus- 
band ; and Mary of Scotland never blew up 
hers; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never 
unfaithful; and Eve neyer took the apple—it 
was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s.” 
When the first George arrived, ‘‘ Here we are, 
all‘on our knees. Here is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prostrating himself to the head of 
his Church, with Kilmansegge and Schulen- 
berg, with their ruddled cheeks, grinning be- 
| hind the Defender of the Faith.” This is one 
| of Mr. Thackeray's stereotyped forms of talk- 
ing: we get accustomed to it, know what to 


| expect, and are no longer amused. We con- 
| fess we do not see anything so very funny that 
| when a king, who owed his throne to a very 
| wise act of the Legislature, arrived in England, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should make 
a customary obeisance. But Mr. Thackeray 
| finds it cheap and easy, and an invariable re- 
source, to have a fling at the clergy. This may 
be set down as a characteristic, despite a senti- 
mental mention of Bishop Heber, to whose 
memory a poetical lustre will always be at- 
tached. Now, we have no objection that the 
errors of those who ought to be examples should 
be sharply visited by the satiric lash, But it 
is unfair that in'a work purporting to give a 
fair view of morals and manners no mention 
should be made of the great prelates who 
adorned Christian literature by their genius 
and learning, and the innumerable hard-work- 
ing clergy who in lane and hamlet made their 
own lives a living sacrifice amid vile bodi 

and still viler souls. If Mr. Thackeray must 
mention Bishop Porteus, why should he not 
also mention Bishop Butler? Butin reference 





to Bishop Porteus, Mr. Thackeray presses his 
sneer, as we suspect is not unfrequently the 
case, with undue severity. The charge against 
Porteus is, that as a divine he wrote fulsome 
verses on the death of George II., a man ‘in 
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youth, manhood, old age, gross, low, sensual,” 
This sounds badly enough. But probably.a 
candid view of the circumstances will modify 
our unfavourable judgment. It is one thing 
to use flattering words on the occasion of a 
hing’s birthday, and quite another thing to do 
so on the oceasion of his death. The flattering 
words which wé despise when offered to. the 
living king become something very. different 
when used of the buried sovereign, ‘* The 
divine who wept these tears over George IL.’s 
memory wore George IIT.’s lawn.” Exactly. 
But does Mr, Thackemy profess to. as- 
sert, what he nevertheless chooses, to insi- 
nuate, that there existed the least. connec- 
tion’ between the eulogium, and ‘the mitre? 
The death of George II. happened at a. re- 
The King had, died at, an 
advanced old age, when the. affairs of the 


-nation were carried to the height of glory. 


The splendid conquest of Canada had thrown 
the nation into a transport of joy. .With such 
a.glorioys sunset the old pede ed away 
by an awfully sudden death. At this point we 


quote a few words from Smollett ; ‘*A thousand | less ‘after their dinner. 





as A 





Mation. Thi 
borrowing some words, from his vocabulary of 
“buse, with which however we cannot on this 
occasion quarrel, ‘* Empty scapegrace,’” ‘* lazy, 
weak, indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity, 
and levity incurable ;”. ‘* heartless, .treacher- 
ous;” ‘tdebauchee, dissolute, fickle, cowardly.;” 
“swaddled ia feather, beds, lazy, obese, per- 
petually eating and drinking ;” “ steeped..in 
selfishness, impotent for faithful attachment ;” 
‘“‘yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles.” 
Certainly Mr. Thackeray has not failed to 
mount and :lay:the dogs on. 

Mr. Thackeray appears to think that society 
has ‘changed, and very much for thé better, 
within the last thirty years. ‘In this quarter 
of a century what ‘a silent revolution has been 
working! : . . How’it has changed tien them- 
selves.” ‘The society of the present day cannot 





fail to be flattered with the supposition, and to 
bestow ‘its own applause ‘upon itself. We think 
that the'men of this generation test a little too | 
much upon the fact that they swear ‘so much | 
less in their conversation and’ drink 30 much | 

We must’ not’ suppose | 


pens were drawn to, paint the, beauties afd | that mended manners are proof 
sublitnity of his character, in poetry.as well as | 


prose. ‘The two Universities vied, with each 
other in lamenting his death; and each pub- 
lished a huge collection of elegies onthe sub- 
ject. Tho same panegyric, and pathos appeared 
in all the addresses with which, every. other 
community i the kingdom approached the 


throne, insomuch that we may venture to say, | 


no prince was, ever, more. popular at the time 
of ‘liis decease, "The English are, naturally 
Warm and impetuous; and in. generous natures 


itive of a | 
mended state of society. For the Fitvare Pepys | 
that shall portray our manners, and the future 
‘Thackeray that shall: comment upott them our | 
own day may furnish as much salient folly and | 
as much grotesque wickedness. Mr. ‘Thackeray 
speaks of the ring, another famous British | 
institution gone to decay.” ‘This’ language ‘is 
perhaps ‘a ‘little premature, when we recollect | 





| the national interest excited by the contest be-' | 


tween Sayers and’ Heenan. 


affection is as apt as any other passion to run | 


riot.” The phenomenon was certainly remark- 
able, and in this last sentence Smollett has 
adequately accounted for it. ,.To.us,, who 
know more of the history of George II. than 
did’ his ‘contemporaries, this furore. of, regret 
appears ridiculous enough. _It_ is, certainly 
harsh ‘measure to brand Porteus, alone with 
odium for that which he, shared ‘* with every 
other community in the kingdom,” We cannot 
believe that Mr. Thackeray, was ‘acquainted 
with the facts when he made the imputation, 
whieh will “now become. ungenerous, unfair, 
untrue, 

. In sixty minutes our lecturer had to, discuss 
the sixty years of George IIT. In a strain of 
matchless, ability, and frequently with genuine 
pathos, Mr, Thackeray sparkles over that.long 
personal, history, from the young king's early 
loves with Hannah Lightfoot and. Sarah Len- 
nox, till the, time when the ‘deaf, sightless, 


Are Railway | 
Bubbles so innocuous when ‘compared with a 
Mississippi ‘scheme?! Is there nothing gro- | 
tesque in soticty being convulsed about table- 
turning; and in ‘Mr. Thackeray's ow maga- 
zine containing revelations ‘of getitlemen float- 
ing in the air about the drawing-room ceiling? 
Are modern ‘sensation ‘trials—Palmer;''Sme- 
thurst, Maleline Saithless ‘excitii¢ than the 
causes célébres of - ovr aréestors? “1s” Parson 
Ifackman shootit#g at Miss Ray Jess’ melo- 
dramatic than Mr. Roberts attempting to as- 
sassinate Major Murray? The eourt of Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell ‘is rather a’ curious com- 
mentary upon our improved virtues, our altered 
character, and Our’ exterior respectability. Fhe 
time of George If. is‘ held to be that in which 
the poor attained the highest point in material | 
comfort and ‘happiness. ‘We'are by no means | 
sure that ovr own has the pre-eminence in | 
morality and sélf/govérnment. Tt is certainly 


| no proof of such a theory because the tong ues 


mindless, discrowned King, in faint lucid mo- | 


ments, sobbed and prayed.. Mr, Thackeray 


says of bim, what can be said of, no other | 
George and of few other kings, “* He did his | 
best ; he worked according to his lights; what | 


vittue ie Knew. he tried to. practise; what 
knowledge he could master he strove to. ac- 
quire.” ‘The heart, of Britain. still beats 
kindly for George III. ; not because he was 
wise and just, but because he was pure in life, 
honest in intent, and because according. to his 
lights he worshipped Heayen.” 

We now pass on to George IV. Of course it 
Was to be expected that here Mr. Thackeray 
Would be more sarcastic than ever, Mr. 
Thackeray hastens to allay any such expecta- 
tion. “Lown I once used to think it would 
be ona ia to pufsue, him, fasten on him, 
and pull him down. But now I am ashamed 
to, mount and lay good dogs on, to summon a 
full field and then to hunt the poor game,” 
This is a common rhetorical artifice. Notwith- 
standing the disclaimer, .Mr. Thackeray pro- 
ceeds to hunt the prey with considerable ani- 


| after life he sobers déwn) 





| ceedingly bitter crops. 


of men have bettér leartied to coriceal the 
thoughts, and because’ some additional whiting 
has been laid'on the outside of the sepulchre. 
A system ‘of ethics might’ be culled from the 
writings of My. Thackeray, which, with merits 
peculiarly his own, might be open to grave ex- 
ceptions. — The lectures oecasionally remind ‘us 
of the novels. ‘Fhe Lord 'Carlisle‘of a‘tiundred | 
years ago was remarkable in ‘his’ youth’ for 
** awful debauchery and extravaganee.” Th | 
and “becomes: a 
‘t worthy! peer and good country gentleman.” 
Similarly, in the fiction, Lord Kew, and -such 
as Lord Kew; sow their wild ats and reap 
a bountiful harvest of respectability in’ after- 
life. Now it may ‘be worth while, as a ‘social 
and moral question, to’ look’ a little into ‘this. 
Is it to be implied that'there is any necessary 
connection ‘between these early oats ‘and the 
subsequent real grain? In that ease a plenti- 
ful sowing would be an’ absolute necessity in 
the culture of the mind. Only it, is unfortu- 


nately found that these wild oats, when-sown, 
have a knack of producing throughout life ex- 
While thankfully ad- | 














and spiritual element in man, 
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is exchanged. for order and prosperity, certain 
considerations arise which, in many instances, 
must. check our. congratulations... A proverb 
will give usa clue. to these:.‘t Our vices leave 
us, and. we. flatter ourselves that we leave 
them,” In. most.cases,,a:man.who has. been 
extravagant and debauched, by the. law ,of 
his being, when he comes, to) a! mature age 
ceases to be such. But has he left his vices, or 
is it only that his:vices have left; him? Recur- 
ring to the imagery. suggested by the wild oats, 
there is a regular rotation of crops... Our in- 
herent.evil is,a very Proteus, that. can change 
itself to ‘bird or. beast, vapour; flame, or run- 
ning water. A; man.may.leave the coarse, frank 
vices of his youth, but. perhaps he exchanges 
them for vices) which, being.complieated with 
other tendencies, jcan..no, longer ‘be. detected 
and named with equal readiness... A drinking, 
swearing, gambling youth .may slip into. an 
avarice that simulates pradence, a pride that 
apes humility, a selfishness and hard-hearted- 
ness. that are disguised by the name of com- 
fort. and respectability.. Men. may imagine 
that they have passed froma set. of. vices.toa 
set of. virtues, when they have only passed from 
one set of viecs.to another... The seven ages of 
man have their corresponding changes of .cha- 
racter, Of, course we are pot denying, the 
blessed reality of repentance and contrition, 
but.men, often Jay.the flattering unction to 
their souls that they are better, when it, has 
only happened that they are altered. 

‘He judged, human. nature, so. meanly. that 
one is ashamed to. have to-nwn that he was right.” 


\This.is what, Ma. Thackeray says of Sir Rebert 


Walpole, and the words look as if intended to 


, give us the keynote to Mr. Thackeray's, view 


of his species. . He is a little too much of the 
school of Swift. He feels inclined to think us 
all Yahoos. | He agrees,.we suppose; with. the 
stern Janguage with which theologians, arid 
movalists have. pretty, gencrally agreed to de- 
scribe poor human nature: Wedo not quarrel 
with such language; beyond, urging that. it is 
only partially true. No amount of cynic wis- 
dom-shall teach,us to lose sight of the religious 
There are those 
who, in Tennyson's words, ‘let the ape and 
tiger die.” that. are (within). them; from the 


ashes, of. their. desecrated. natures they soar 


to a height little lower than the angels... Mr. 
Thackeray has withdrawn himself from, broad 
views of; humanity to ‘that narrowed, section 
which; is..the. legitimate, province of. satire. 
Human littleness is the quarry of the satirist; 
he leoks-at'all things through a diminishing 
lens. In mappinig out the departments of the 


| human mind, we should assign to. satire 


neither.an early nor.an elevated pesition. We 


| willingly: concede to Quiutilian the claim that 
| satire is altogether, Loman: »we are glad that 
| it. was a product of Latin, power and: heartless 

civilization, rather than.of the) genius and ex- 
| pansive intellest) of Greece. 


May we in con- 
clusion rewind Mr. Thackeray of one of Henry 
Hallam’s most. striking sentences—* It ds an 
unworthy office, even for the purpose of throw- 
ing ridicule on exaggerated praise, to turn the 
mieroseope of history .on’ private life.” . We 
do not. say that the microscope has not. been 
handled more brilliantly than ever microscope 
was before. Such may be high praise, but 
it is not high enough for a-man like Mr, 
Thackeray. . ‘Ihe moral of all his stories is the 
mournful refrain, Vanity of Vanities: ‘This-is 
true, but there is much beyond: this, and. we 
need not stay here. The work of an evangelist 
is higher than the work of an Ecelesiastes... My. 
Thackeray appears to be.growing, more sensible 
of this ; in his ripened summer he has departed 
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from the ‘pettiness of his carly writings, he has 
shown:.an increased. appreciation of what. is 
good and:noble, he has given indications. of 
something: that might) have ripened into phi- 
losophy and statesmanship.’ | All this mcreases 
our regret that the, consummate painter, of 
manners should not, accurately have adjusted 
his-ethical system ; that the grave censor of wits 
and’ princes should have erred botl in leniency 
and'severity ; thatia great genius, capable ,of 
instructing, elevating, kindling his generation, 
should be able to do little more than to gratify 
the moments of spleen and to fill up the hours 
of vacancy, 








ATHELSTAN ; A POEM.* 


MiLron is said to have declared that: there 
were but two fit themes for a great Enylish 
ye em Lost ‘and the story ‘of King 

rthur. ‘Coleridge, anticipated as to the for- 
mer and rejecting the latter, limited the choice 


| merits of the 





toa Hobsonian degree; and gave the Fall‘of 
Jerusalem the undisputed palm. If ‘there | 
be such a limit, evidently the elder poet was | 
more sagacious in his selection, for not only 
has the history of the Round Table formed 
the subject of five poeins from’ the hand of one 
master which will live to all time, but the suc- 
cessful working of the theme has opened out 
a new track teeming with precious. metal for 
workiig-up into instrument of song.’ ‘There | 
is a rush among our poets for the British and 
Anglo-Saxon diggings. Asser and: Bede, the 
Saxon Chronicle and William of Malmesbury, | 
are searched diligently till a nugget is found. | 
Then inéontinently the harp is framed) the | 
chords tuned by Mr. ‘Tennyson’s ‘instrument, | 
and a good national air expected to follow the 
most unskilful touching of the'strings,’ iAthel- | 
stan succeeds rapidly to Edwin of Deira, and, 
as far as the theme is concerned, has this’ su- 
perior merit, that Athelstan deserves a high 
oe in the popular heart, as being the first 
sing who effectually drove out the Danes and 
consolidated his empire over that length and 
breadth of land which still bears the name of 
England. Unfortunately for himself, the au- 
thor lias taken no pains to render’ his hero 
pular as a character. On the contrary, he 
has adopted the worst possible view of several 
phases of his life, that lristory or legendary | 
tale would permit. - For instance, the King is 
described as deliberately: accomplishing the | 
death af) his brother Edwin by exposing him in 
alittle boat at sea without sail, oar, or rudder. | 
This isthe account of William of Malmesbury, | 
founded on a ballad which he quotes, On | 
the other hand the Saxon Chronicle merely | 
says that he'perished at sea, while Hunting- 
don asserts, ‘* Nec multo post, adversa pereul- 
sus fortuna, fratrem suum Edwinum, magni 
vigoris juvenem et bone indolis, maris flucti- 
bus flebiliter aniisit.” -At any rate, Athelstan, 
as the central character of the story and the 
leader of a great national campaign, should 
have had the beuefit of the doubt, The conse- 
quence of his attributing somewhat needlessly 
this and several, other, acts of infamy to the 
King is, that on the day of battle, that great 
battle of Brunnaburgh, which for ever freed 
our shores from ‘the heathen of the northern 
sea,” all our sympathies are with Anlaf the 
Dane, who is a high-minded, gentlemanly 
warrior, This is evidently a great mistake. 
There is one other point in the historical treat- 
ment of the subject which we would allude 


} 
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to before passing on to consider the poetical 








* Athelstau : a Poem. (Moxon 





entertains the notion that if ‘any event, which 
occurs within a century or two of the date’of 
the action of his story, presents a poetical 'as- 
pect, he is at liberty to incorporate it into his 
drama. In oné instance he so openly parades 
the freedom he has taken, that we cannot, re- 
gard the other cases as mistakes, but must 
conclude that his ideas of history as a scietice 
are terribly loose. Speaking of the close of 
the great battle, he says,— 
* At last 
The Raven standard suddenly gave way, 
As unaccustomed to that shame of war; 


The Raven, woven by the sisters threo 
OL the fierce Raguor Ladbrok, king of ships.’ 


His note on this is— Speaking of a battle 


which took place in Alfred’s time, Asser Says, / 


therée’ they ‘gained avery’ large booty, and 
atoong' otliers the standard called + Raven,’ for 
they say ‘that the three sisters of Hubba and 
Hingwar, daughters of Lodobrock, wove that 
flag, &c.” How the same identical standard 
could have been taken by Alfred; and reap- 
peared in the ranks opposed to his grandson, 
does not appear. 


In poetical merit, the volume rises generally | 


above mediocrity, but never’ to’ any consider- 
able ‘elevation.’ Many passages are musically 


| written, and there are numerous neat turns of 


thought, which please us from ‘their vivacity 
and point, but the author shows.a great poverty 
in power of coniparison, which: renders. the 
similes and metaphors with which the book 


| abounds very tame, and sometimes - vulgar. | 
| The following lines are a fair specimen of the 


poem, as containing some ofits characteristic 


| merits and demerits :— 


“ Then when the sun was low—a goklen brooch 
Joining the earth and sky—he watched ‘it set 
Royally ‘mid a retinue ‘of :¢clonds 
And the bright service of refiected light, 

As subjects shine when monarchs smile on then. 
Long rippled belts of sky were beautiful 

With tints of saffron and. of amethyst, 

While higher up ethereal cloudlets perched, 
Hovered like fleecy flames in the grey air. 

Thett faint and fainter every glory grew, 

Anda thin darkness settling o'er the scene, 

He listened to the wayes, as if he Tongeit 

To find a voice in their monotonous plash 

To tell him, of his fate,” 


Comparing the sun to a golden = brooch 
strikes us'as being about as inelegant’ a eon- 
ceit as we have ever read, while ‘the’ fifth: line 
is one after the heart of ‘Mr. Thackeray's 
friend in plush, Jeameés of flunkey memory : 
“ ethereal cloudlets,” too, is very weak. ‘But; 
on the other hand, the’ whole passage’ is pass- 
ably picturesque, and “* thin darkness” is ‘a 

ital expression, conveying the idéa ‘of ‘an 
experienced effect in an original manner. 

There are better passages than this; éven as 
there‘are much worse. 
to us to be simple nonsense, occurring as’ it 
does in a poem which disregards the miraculous, 


/or views it as a trick of ‘priestcraft. Of 
_ Athelstan pursuing his foes m the battle, he 


writes— 
* The Dane was scared to see his:form, not great 
by gift of nature, take a giant's size, 
Swollen by indwelling of demoniae power; 
While flying backs were sliot through by his eyes, 
Whence issned rays, like javelins of fire, 
Giving his sword enforced idleness.” 

Jn the mechanism, of. his art, the author is 
by no means perfect... Many halting lines mar 
the effect of good passages. His songs are the 
best part of the book as far as. appropriate 
flow of metre is concerned. There is a very 
spirited one, wherein an idea, of which Byron 
is the well-known progenitor, is successfully 
worked up with asuspicion of Shakespere to 
flavour it. We quote the first verse— 

“A horse, a horse for me! 
My soul’son fire to ride: 


poem. The ‘author manifestly ] 


My ship at sea 
The horse shall. be, 
And away on the roaring tide! 
Then saddle for me 
My ship atisea, 
And I'm off on the roaring tide!”’ 

Another: lyric, in! which ‘a comparison he- 
tween Love and the Sea is instituted, has more 
vigour than sense; it appears to be very pretty, 
but all the beauty is on the surface. Here are 
two verses which will not bear close serutiny, 
but which are plausible and melodious— 

“ Behold, how to it is giveit 
To mixrwith the skies, above; 
The sea hath the love of heaven, 
And hearts have the heave of love. 


To mo, teme 
Love seems to be like the sea. 


““Oht ‘how when the tempest breaks 
The sea into wild life starts! 
So the spirit of love awakes 
The passion of hnman hearts. 
Yes, wes tome 
Love ever is like the sea!" 


It will be easily perceived that in the. first 
the comparison is: between :the sea and. the 





The following appears | 


| heart, and in the'second between love and the 
| tempest, while the inconsequent deduction from 
| both is that love is like the sea. 

|. On the whole, we may say that, we should 
| slightly prefer reading the story as here told.in 
| verse, to/wading througli an equal amount. of 
| prose on the subject ; but the reader must. be 
| prepared to have his. taste frequently shocked 
| by terribly inartistic lines such as these— 
“Wide-stretched 6'er many an acre of rich ground, 
“Stood an old abbey, that of Malmesbury."” 


| One negative merit recommends the book to 
| us more than any’ positive feature of worth 
which it contains, namely, that for ‘a blank- 
| Verse epic it is not very Tennysonic in’ point 
| of mannerisw. 





HISTORY OF EXETER.* 


“Le role ‘d’un auteur,” said Diderot, ‘c'est 
| celui d'un homme qui se croit en état de donner 
' des Iecons au public; mais le réle du eritique 
est celui d'un homme qui sz croit’en état de 
donner des lecons & celui qui'se croit en état 
d’en donner au public.” How are we to play 
the master with oné who gave a lifetime of 
laborious reséarch to the elucidation of ‘the his- 
tory not only of Exeter, hut of Devonshire, 
atid. over whom the grave has nd recently 
closed?’ Southey has devoted 'a whole chapter 
in his Columbian Philosophy to the ‘subject’ of 
thé moral interest of topographical works, and 
our present Premier has recently descanted on 
the advantages of local attachment ; ‘aud if we 
find neither the racy wit nor overflowing liv- 
mour of ‘the Doctor” in his description of 
Doncaster, we may at least console ourselves 


| With the reflection that Dr, Oliver's History of 


Exeter is by no means deficient in liveliness of 
style, aud might serve'as a Worthy model for 
works of a similar character. ' The author has 
preserved the middle ground between too much 
sententiousness and too great diffuseness ; and 
we shall show our good-nature and judgment 
by merely stating the very obvious fact, that 
| neither his political nor polemical sentiments, 
which were of an extreme order, aré disguised. 
It is very fortunate for his reputation that this 
thumous work should have fallen into the 
nds of an editor so considerate and compe- 
tent as Mr. Edward Smirke. 
Exeter rejoices in the title of “‘ Semper fide- 
lis,” bestowed upon it by Queen Elizabeth. 
The supporters of the civic arms are ‘‘ two 
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Pegasuses ;” a countryman showing’ the latter 
to a stranger, is reported to have observed, 
“There be the two race-hosses that rinned 
upon Haldon, wi’ names of ’em put under ’em, 
Scamper and Phillis.” \ It appears, by a long 
list’ of subscribers’ names appended to the vo- 
lume before us, to have lost none of its popula- 
rity with the men of the west country, whether 
still within its borders or longing to return— 
as Devonshire men invariably do. | The circum- 
stauces under which the list. was formed do not 
transpire ; but it ‘certainly strikes ‘us as a re- 
markable, point that the name of the publisher 
is set down for six copies only. It is a subject 
of regret that Dr. Oliver did not avail himself 
of the opportunities. which he possessed for ob- 
taining access to the important and valuable 
records of the city, and present us with the 
history of the rise and progress, the fate and 
fortunes of the municipal organization and in- 
ternal history of Exeter, which would have 
been of far higher interest than even the com- 
pact summary of ’sieges, royal visits, and minor 
incidents, ‘‘ the memorials: and’ things of fame 
which do renown” this eity. 

There are some old traditions, and a few re- 
mains, tending to show that the site of Exeter 
was’ oceupied by a Roman camp.: Vespasian 
is said ‘to’ have laid siege to the town, which 
was relieved ‘by ‘Caractaens ; and Penda, the 
Mercian King, to have been taken prisoner by 
the British King Cadwaulin, while engaged in 
a similar fruitless: attempt.. The old name of 
the. city was Caer-isk, ‘‘the City of Waters,” 
which is said to have been exchanged. by King 
Athelstan, in the tenth century, for the ex- 
panded form, of ‘‘ Exan-ceaster,” a distinction 
without a difference, for isk, exe, and whisky 
all mean (or rather did mean, with due respect 
for Farintosh and Usquebaugh) the same thing. 
Dr. Oliver cavalierly puts,.out of court old 
Ioker’s legend that the city was once called, 
from the number of its’ monasteries, Monk- 
town. We cannot. but admire the gallantry 
displayed, by its inhabitants in sustaining, or 
more generally, repulsing, sieges; its history 
reads like that of an English Saragossa. Sweyn 
could make no impression upon it until a traitor 
opened its gates; William of Normandy, after 
_ an investment of eighteen days, only found ad- 
mittange.owing to the fall of a portion of the 
walls ; it, capitulated to Stephen after a siege of 
three months ; Sir William Courtenay was un- 
able to, effect. an entrance, when the Duke of 
Clarence and the Earl of Warwick lay within 
the, walls, before they had made their escape 
to, the Continent; Perkin Warbeck had no 
chance, of success with such valiant defen- 
ders; the insurgent peasantry, in 1549, were 
detained outside the walls until. the royal 
troops, arrived and. scattered them to_ the 
winds; Sir John, Berkeley and his cavaliers 
marched out with the honours of war in 1646, 
and the only shameful conclusion to an. invest- 
ment occurred three years earlier, when Prince 
Maurice compelled, the Earl of Stamford to 
capitulate and march out without the honours 
of war, The occupation of Exeter during the 
Civil Wars was, marked by two events—the 
beheadal of the loyal Colonel Penruddocke, of 
Compton, in the Castle-yard, and the profana- 
tion of the Cathedral, . The filthy practices 
committed in, the grand old church are too 
disgusting to. be narrated; but we read that 
‘the levellers and Independents” burned the 
Prayer-books.at the altar, converted the church 
into a store- and guard house, where they kept 
their ammunition and powder. ‘' They de- 
stroyed all the glass windows, and struck off 
the heads of:all the statues on all the monu- 
ments; they brake down the organ ” (then the 
finest instrument in England), ‘‘and taking two 








or three hundred pipes. with them, in a most 


scornful and contemptuous manner went up , 


and down the streets, piping on them; and 


meeting with some of the choristers of the | 
church, whose surplices they had stolen before, | 


and. employed them to base servile offices, 


scofiingly told. them, ‘ Boyes, we have spoyled | 


your trade; you must goe and sing hot pud- 
dins pyes.’. ‘They took down the gates of the 
Close, which gates they employed to help for- 
ward and strengthen dir fortifications. 
They laid intolerable taxes on most of the 


members of. the charch, and whosoever refused | 
to submit to these most unjust and illegable | 


impositions were threatened to have’ their 
houses plundered..and their persons sent,on 
shipboard, where they must expect. usage as 
bad as.at Algiers or the galleys. Of the canons’ 
houses, some they convert. into prisons, and 
others they employ as. hospitals for,sick or 
maimed soldiers; and for the Bishop’s palace, 
they might have called it Smithfield, for in and 
about it: they kept their fat oxen and; sheep, 
and all their plundered provisions.” A curious 
fact, illustrative of the state of. the period, is 
recorded. of the formation of the Close. in 1286, 
which was permitted by Edward I. in conse- 
quence of the murder of. the precentor by the 
citizens in the open space before the cathedral, 

The castle first. erected, by King, Athelstan 
wus strengthened or rebvilt on Rougemont 


Hill, as ‘a matter of military policy, by Wil- , 


liam I., and the protection. it afforded to the 
city was an early cause of the growth of the 
city, which in the: thirteenth century is de- 
seribed by Richard of, Devizes. as “ clara 


metallis,” owing to its contiguity to the Cornigh | 


mines. But its position was still more mate- 
rially promoted by the translation of the an- 


cient See of Devon from Crediton to its an- | 


cient collegiate church, In modern times trade 
and manufactures have elevated towns into a 
prominent rank, but in the period anterior to 


the development of our commercial resources , 


and relations, the cathedral or minster con- 
ferred importance upon our towns, not only 


from the dignity which it. conveyed, but from | 


the large employment of artificers on | their 
buildings, and of labourers on their, lands. 
Githa, the mother of King Harold, found a 
refuge here after the battle of Hastings, and, 
accompanied by many sympathizing friends in 
Exeter, made her escape to Flanders. In. the 
seventeenth century another unfortunate queen 
was received. in, the, person of Henrietta, and 
her daughter who bore her name was born in 
the deanery. 
passed through the town. 
duly chronicled by Dr, Oliver. 
and, Queen. Isabella, Edward I. and Queen 
Eleanor, who came to keep Christmas in. the 
palace; ITenry VI., who was conducted through 
the streets lined with tapestry and silken hang- 
ings, and welcomed, by incense burned. before 
him, a ceremony which was adopted at Lincoln 
several years later, on the occasion of the ar- 
rival of Henry VIIL., whose unfortunate bride, 
Catherine of Arragon, passed through Exeter 
in 1501. Edward IV. presented to the Mayor 
a sword of state, which is still preserved ; but 
Richard ITI., less kingly in his behaviour, gra- 
ciously accepted from that civic functionary a 
purse of two hundred nobles. Henry VIL, in 
acknowledgment of the resistance offered to 
Perkin Warbeck, presented a sword to the 
Mayor; and this sword, and the one presented 
by Edward IV., Sir Samuel Meyrick pro- 
nounced to be ‘the only swords of our early 
English kings in existence.” The original cap 
of maintenance, made of felt, which he gave 
at the same time, is also still preserved. Cosmo 
de’ Medici, the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, has 


Charles I. in the following year | 
Royal visitors are | 
King John | 


a 


left on record his’ admiration-of the: beauty of 
the services in ‘the cathedral, whiclv arevstill 
deservedly adinired,; and perhaps more fully 
attended than'in avy other cathedral in Eng- 
land. William ILL, however, was: not per- 
mitted to judge of their excellence, although 
he sat himself in the bishop’s throne with his 
usual good feeling, even if it could be believed 
that Lord Macaulay’s idol had the scantiest 
estimation for the: beauty of ‘religious worship; 
for when he came into the cathedral, attended 
by a military guard, the canous would: not 
enter their stalls, and the choitmen and.:cho- 
risters precipitately left the church) when 
| Burnet commenced to read the ** Declaration.” 
| No incident ofinterest-is-eonnected with the 

visit of Charles IT.; but Dr. Oliver or his editor 
should have made the list,.of kingly visitors 


i complete by mentioning the stay of George 


| ILL. and Queen, Charlotte in the deanery, 

“* Doncaster,” Southey, said, ‘* was fortunate 
| in that it did not return, members. to; Parlia- 
| ment.” The representatives of Exeter, with 
| two exceptions, rose of Sergeant Maynard and 
Sir W. Follett, are not likely to become his- 
' toric; Heath and Coleridge, both judges, are 

its only two recorders of any note; Hoker and 
| Izaake, the local antiquaries, its. only. two civic 
worthies deserving mention, Those who are 
interested in civic politics and canal-making 
will find Chapter VI., the ‘‘ History of the 
Haven of Exeter,’’,to their liking. 
The staple trade of Exeter consisted in its 
' wool, and ‘' Exeter. cloths.” were long famous 
in the markets of Spain. The construction of a 
haven‘or canal, for- which an Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1539, is said. to be the earliest 
instance of: artificial inland, nayigation in this 
country. In 1695, a mint was, established here 
in Hele’s Hospital, Mint, Lane. | It. was not 
until the seventeenth century that any at- 
tention was paid to the ventilation of houses, 
the draining, cleansing, and lighting the streets, 
or providing a supply of river-water. In 1685, 
the only lights exhibited were between Noyem- 
ber 1 and. February 2, when every inhabitant 
was bound, and then only on dark nights, to 
“ set forth a light at his door, until nine of the 
clock in the night;” and, in 1641, the only 
police regulation consisted, in an order that 
‘all the inhabitants should have.a club, or some 
other fitting weapon, in readiness, for the pre- 
servation of the peace.” In 1695, for the first 
time, an engine was erected in the New Mill 
Leett, to force water through wooden pipes for 
the service of the inhabitants; and it was not 
until the year 1808 that iron pipes supplanted 
these rude contrivances. The five ancient, city 
gates have been destroyed, two having been 
, removed in the last, and three in the present 
| century; the finest of them all having been 
| swept away, and happily its horrible prison 
| with it, in 1819. In 1727, the shock of an 
| earthquake was felt in all the houses of Exeter, 
(It is singular that Dr. Oliver, should have 
| omitted the curious legend which has been 
alluded to by Shakespere :— 
“ King Richard ITT. Richmond! when last I was at Exeter, 
The Mayor, in courtesy, showed me the Castle, 
And called it Rougemont. At which name I started; 


Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond.” 


Like Dover, Windsor, and’ Peel Castles, that 
of: Exeter contained a collegiate church; «It 
is observable, that: Exeter Castle is not men~ 
tioned in Domesday, but the exception is not 
without parallel in the cases of Dover, Not-~ 
tingham, and Durham, and even of the Tower 
of London itself. 

Oxford undergraduates were in the habit of 
| quizzing the procession of the Mayor te Carfax 
' church on Sundays, as a poor travestie of the 
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Mary's; in fact, one of those injured func- 
tionaries in despair wished that factories could 
take the place of all the colleges, and grimy 
hands and clothes of black gowns and trencher- 
caps. ‘The Mayor of Exeter had only a Dean 
and Chapter to contend with, and so, in 1708, 
an agreement was drawn up by the high con- 
senting parties, ‘that ‘the sword was to be 
arnet erect, and the cap of maintenance worn 
before the Mayor, on entering or leaving the 
choir” of the cathedral, on condition’ that he 
came in time; but he covenanted that his 
dearly beloyed insignia should be ‘set at his 
right side during the whole service. Dr. Oliver 
does not inform us whether the civic archives 
record any instance of a Mayor under such 
circumstances atriving after the service had 
commenced. ‘The Guildhall, the scene of the 
civic pomp, is really an interesting building of 
the fifteenth century, and contains some in- 
teresting portraits. The scanty extracts from 
the Court rolls induce us to regret that they 
are so few, for these records would throw con- 
siderable light on the misdoings of medizval 
tradesmen. 

In the reign of Edward I. John de Mares- 
tail was fined for cursing in the presence of 
the Bailiffs, by wishing that Stephen of Lon- 
don had all his teeth drawn, and were sent to 
a certain place which the court-divines of the 
time of George II: would not. mention in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James. Shoddy and devil’s- 
dust, alum and chicory, are the evils of our 
domestic commissariat ; but in the time of 
Edward II. a-woman--was: fined for puttin 
“‘burle and teselton in griseo;” several of- 
fenders were arrested on a charge of adultera- 
tion, by the introduction of ‘‘ floccum in can- 
delis Parisiensibus in deceptionem populi;” 
and bakers gave short weight. After all, we 
are no worse, we hope better, than our fore+ 
fathers. One or two. little histori¢ notes of 
interest occur interspersed with those which 
relate to the subject matter of the work. If it 
is new and curious information that the Ger- 
man Emperors wore a triple crown, one of 
silver as Kings of Germany, a second of' iron 
as Kings of Lombardy, and a third of gold as 
Kings of Rome, the following is yet more re- 
markable: Queen Elizabeth's death, on March 
24, 1603, did not transpire in Ireland until April 
9; and the news of the battle of Barnet, fought 
April 14, 1471, did not reach Cornwall until 
nine days after. 

In conclusion, we heartily wish that every 
city in England was provided with such a 
history as Exeter now possesses, and that some 
of the writers of the day would devote their 
attention to the topography of their native 
towns and even villages with the’ same zeal 
ve they display in recording researches pur- 
sued— 

“ Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 


Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot.’ 





THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON.* 


Tne change which comes over poetry with ad- 
vancing civilization has been matter of common 
remark, All of us know how society, as'it be- 
comes more complex and refined, delights less 
in poets who deal in incident and narrative, 
and more in those who restrict themselves to 
minute investigations of thought and subtle 
analysis of character. ‘The proofs of this are 





— and innumerable. Not to go back to 
llads—the Iliad, the Cid, or Chevy Chase— 


* The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story. By George 
Augustus Sala. Three Vols. (Tinsley.) j 


take down John Dryden, read. Cymon and Iphi- 
genia or Theodore and Honoria, and then open 
your Tennyson, and as you peruse 7’he Two 
Voices or Locksley Hall, try to measure the 
immense change in taste of which the contrast 


gives you evidence—from the age which wante | b 


to read a story and the poet who wants to tell 
one, to the age which prefers a microscopic de- 
scription of feelings and motives, and the poet 
who makes it his aim to. exhibit them. If you 
are at all inclined to sigh over the alteration, 
you had better do so as — as possible, 
else your Oxonian son will probably snub you 
as a fogey hopelessly behind the age, and your 
recently “finished” daughter will deplore ‘your 
insensibility to the Beautiful, and doubt your 
possession of a soul. 

But what business has all this at the outset 
of an article ona popular novel? Why just 
this: that a careful.observer may note a chatige 
coming over: fiction analogous to that. which 
has come over poetry. The tendency of both 
isto drop continuous _narrative, aud rely. on 
isolated ‘description: The novelist of course 
addresses himself to @ more varied and ‘perhaps 
a somewhat lower circle than the poet. Where, 
therefore, the latter depends on his'delineation 
of some fancy or some emotion, the former be- 
takes himself rather to a well-grouped scene 
or a carefully-photographed character. In 
either case, in either craft we miss the excel- 
lence of other days—the construction of a good 

lot. 

t The great leader in the’ movement against 
telling good stories, and in favour of making 
the plot of no more aceount in comparison with 
the scenes it connects than the wire round a 
bouquet, in comparison with its flowers, is Mr, 
Thackeray. On the other hand, in spite of his 
many extravagancies, his improbabilities, his 
carelessness, we do hearty homage to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins for his adherence to the good 
old principle of putting plot before everything, 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton have always pos- 
sessed this secret of strength; but among the 
great majority of our rising novelists the de- 
fect of which we speak is almost an epidemic. 

Here, for example, is a new by Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, and an uncommonly 
clever and pleasant book too, but destitute of 
the directness and unity which are essential to 
a good story. In this respect it deteriorates as 
it goes on. There is much less of straight- 
forward narrative in the third volume than in 
its predecessors, and a much stronger tendency 
to pluuge into innumerable digressions, espe- 
cially of that style which, Mr. Thackeray 
brought. into vogue; of taking a reader by 
the button-hole and looking into his face, and 
making a personal appeal to him. Mr. Sala’s 
preface suggests an apology which is derived 
from a like source. He tells us that T’he Seven 
Sons of Mammon is not to be judged as a 
whole; that its very title in that case would 
be a misnomer, for of four of the sons it 
tells us next to nothing; that if it meet 
with the public fayour, he shall continue it ; 
and that he has designed it ‘‘on the model 
of an American. table dhote, where the guests 
may drop in as they choose, eat their fill, go 
away, or come back again as the humour takes 
them.” ‘This is a smart plea for a careless 
style of writing. Mr. Thackeray's ‘* Marquis 
of Steyne” is immediately cited as an example 
of the successful reproduction of a character. 
But we could find a great, many warnings to 
set over against this encouragement. If people 
have continued to find amusement. in the 
‘** Marquis of Steyne,” they have grown mor- 
tally sick of “‘ Mr. Arthur Pendennis.” From 
Don Quixote to Tom Brown, the arguments 
against sequels may be counted by scores, 








It. is, we suppose, in purstiance of the same 
idea, that there should exist a kind of inter- 
dependence among all the works of the same 
author, that Mr. Sala ‘has taken to keeping a 
set of stock proper names, such as St. Beckets- 

ury, Shrimpington-super-mare, re HA 
&e, Some, indeed, of his names; such as y 
Madapolam, are somewhat awkward and un- 
euphonious ; of others, such as Biffin, he is so 
enamoured, that he is constrained to bestow 
them, in the same book, on people perfectly 
distinct, and in no way connected with each 
other, Is it unfair to suggest that this is a 
little aping of the way in which Mr. Thackeray 
and Mr. Anthony Trollope are perpetually 
writing about Diddlesex atid Barsetshire ? 
Even in reading Mr. Thackeray, we have often 
had to console ourselves with the reflection that 
a great writer must know what is funny far 
better than we do, and that it must’therefore 
be exquisitely amusing to call a fast man of 
any period Mr. Deuceace; and a governess in 
any family Miss Wirt. But this’ weak and 
affected mannerism, wearisome in its origina- 
tors, is positively nauseous in their imitators. 

A little more self-reliance and originality 
would keep Mr. Sala clear of the faults we have 
hinted at above, He seems himself to be in 
greater fear of the accusation of describing im- 
probable persons and events. “All through his 
three volumes there is a nervous sensitiveness 
on this point. He shows his disbelief in critics 
very much as a school-boy does in ghosts—by 
whistling very loud, and boasting that he doesn’t 
care for them. Well, for’ our own ‘parts, 
we should not direct ‘this charge against the 
portions of the story for which Mr. Sala seems 
especially to dread it. We know that a state 
of society like that in which we live ‘must’ con- 
tain much that is grotesque, mysterious, and 
exceptional, It Would, in the face of ‘all: the 
strange criminal disclosurés of' the last twenty 
years, be unfair to demur to the possibility of 
such characters as Florence Armytage, or her 
father, or Mr. Sims, or Ephraim Twigg.) What 
a select confederacy of forgers and ‘assassins 
may do, very few of us are in'a position to 
state; and therefore they are just as likely to 
behave in the way described by Mr. Sala as in 
any other. But ‘there are passages in The 
Seven Sons of’ Mammon 'to which we may apply 
the touchstone of common sense and ordinary 
information. ‘Take, for example, the account 
of Ruthyn Pendragon. He is an Evangelical 
curate of considerable talent, and who has 
gained University distinctions.’ He is driven 
from his curacy on account of his presumption 
in making an offer to a damsel of high degree, 
entertaining what. Mr. Disraeli calls ‘ exalted 
notions on church matters.” He ‘comes to 
London, and. tries by every means to turn his 
talents to account in the way of a pe a 
or tutorship. All his efforts are unsuccessful. 
Masters, according to Mr. Sala, are required 
to be perfectly conversant with Hebrew, Tamil, 
and Hindostani, to play on the harmonium, 
and to assume the charge of the boys during 
school-hours, for twenty pounds per annum. 
So this energetic scholar is driven to take re- 
fuge in a model lodging-house, and ‘to live on 
the sale of his college prizes. Now we overrate 
Mr. Sala’s shrewdness if he’ be ‘not himself 
aware that this is very ridiculous rubbish. 
Whatever of truth or fairness there may be in 
the outcry against cramming, against the mul- 
tiplicity of tutors, and against the high pres- 
sure of their teaching, it at least, attests to one 
thing—that in the present day, when, nearly 
every intelligent lad wants to be qualified for 
some examination or other, the market value of 
& good education stands exceptionally. high. 
A clever Cambridge graduate, with good health 
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and character, and a desire to work, is in no 
more danger of starvation than Baron Roths- 
ehild. The fact is, that Mr. Sala wanted to 
delineate a model lodging-house, and the varied 
company there to be found, and he thought a 
poor scholar would form an éffective figure in 
the foreground, 

For in truth this novel is a huge field of 

tch-work. Just as desperate undergraduates 
ce been heard to declare on the eve of an 
examination, that, irrespectively of the ques- 
tions which might be set, they would contrive 
to put all they knew down on their paper, Mr. 
Sala seems to have determined to throw toge- 
ther, somehow, the information he possessed on 
a number of incongruous subjects. Of course 
the publication of the story in the pages of 
Temple..Bar increased the temptation to this 
sort of writing—legitimately and successfully 
practised. by Mr, Sala in such a series of iso- 
lated sketches as Twice Round the Clock, Thus 
the heroine, Florence Armytage, exerts, by the 


pomeenn of some forged cheques, a certain 
old over the ‘‘ Mammon” of the book. For 


his eldest son, an Indian officer, she entertains 
a kind of jealous and vindictive attachment. 
By some exercise of her power, she forces him 
to become, a lay brother in a convent in 
Louvain, and afterwards a guard employed to 
watch, over some conyicts at a port in the 
South of France. No reason can be found for 
these proceedings, except that the first supplies 
opportunity for an essayon the wars in the 
Low Countries, their peasantry, their monas- 
teries, and their barons; while the second is 
made a vehicle for giving us a good deal of 
information touching the treatment of crimi- 
nals in France, . All very well written and 
entertaining, we admit, but still so evidently 
lugged in by the head and shoulders, Had Mr. 
Sala been intimately acquainted with the great 
wall of China, we, doubt not he would have 
represented. this, unfortunate officer as forced 
by his, persecutress. to sit upon it for a certain 
number of months; and then we should have 
had some charming sketches of Chinamen and 
Tartars, and a slight dissertation on the various 
dynasties which have ruled that country. 
Every chapter in the book has some cleverness, 
but then it wants coherence with what pre- 
eedes and follows it. Mr. Sala’s volumes bear 
the same relation to a really able novel, that 
the comparative view of mountains or public 
buildings at the beginning of an atlas does toa 
good map or plan—the snow may be accurately 
coloured; or the outlines carefully sketched ; 
but we know that Vesuvius should not elbow 
Chimborazo, and that St. Paul’s does not dwell 
in, the shadow of the Great Pyramid, 

Still we repeat that’ the bits, as bits, of this 
book show great talent. Nay, whatever else 
Mr. Sala may be, he is never dull; and his work 
for the moment carries one on in spite of—al- 
most in oblivion of—its faults, ‘The account 
of Mrs. Cxsar Donkin’s boarding-house is in 
the best manner of Dickens; and the convict 
portion, however unconnected with the rest, 
docs certainly absorb one for the time in an 
ordinarily repulsive and unfamiliar subject. 
Probably no reader of Mr. Sala ever saw 
French. prisoners fed ; but every one will feel 
the following description must be lifelike, just 
aswe can tell whether a photograph be good 
even though we may not know the person or 
place whom it depicts :— 


“Tt was noon, and a clock struck, the great clock 
of the yard, followed by a score of ill-conditioned 
horologes, from the churches and public buildings 
in the town, and that seemed to whine and grumble 
while they proclaimed the hour, And then the 


great bell of the Jagne began to toll. It was for no 
man’s death. It was only for dinner. 





“Such a dinner !~ The felons tate trooping from 
their labours, scrambling over piles of wood, clum- 
sily clambering from boats, clanking along in their 
chain-gangs, The guards followed eg up closely, 
making their canes felt if the wretches straggled or 
exchanged any conversation. It was ‘Pas ois 
Vireloque’s, duty to be last; and last he ‘slouched 
into the inner yard of the bagne,—they had to pass 
through half-a-dozen ere they reached their refec- 
tory,—and saw each heavy gate locked by the porte- 
clefs after him. 

“Such a dinner, and such a dining-room! It 
must be granted that the repast was an al fresco 
one ; for between the four white walls of the prison- 
yard ‘the fierce sun poured down its wrath on the 
creatures condemned to dine without shade. The 
sun made so many blazing lakes of a series of huge 
tubs filled with Heaven knows what sickening hell- 
broth of herbs and hot water; only I know that 
large marigolds floated on the surface, and that here 
and there a bone, with a scrap of gristle attached 
to it, bobbed up and down, and that the whole dis- 
tilled a rank and acrid perfume. Each convict as 
he entered the yard took a tin pannikin from a rack, 
and a lump of black bread from a basket, over which 
a garde-chiourme kept guard. Then if he belonged 
to mess number one, he went to tub number one, 
and if 'to, mess number two, to the corresponding 
tub, and there fell-to like a wild beast, I say, like 
a wild beast—or rather like some caged hyzena that 
yells and crunches over his shin-bone of horse-flesh. 
The creatures crowded round the tubs and fought 
and cursed for places. The weakest went to the 
wall; the timid criminal had his lump of bread 
wrenched from him by the stronger hands of the 
athletic scoundrel. Some positively bit'at one an- 
other, or shuffled their chained legs against them to 
gall their sides, They baled canfuls of abomination 
from the seething slough that was called soup ; 
they splashed and, scalded one another, now in 
horse-play, now in spite; they screamed over a 
chance piece of flesh, and battled for it till their 
callous hands were slippery ; they licked the pre- 
cious drops of grease that had fallen on their sleeves; 
and when from time to time some fiercer contest 
than ordinary over a meaty bone converted the 
scramble into a fray, the guards swooped down upon 
them, and beat them off with their dadines. 

“<Pretty animals, 7’est-cc pas, mon gars ?’ was the 
observation’ of le Sieur le Camus to his comrade 
Vireloque. ‘You would not see a more charming 
sight in the Jardin des Plantes at feeding time. 

“<They are not like human beings,’ his,compa- 
nion said, 

“<< Ma foi! they are like just what they are. A 
JSorcat is a forcat. In this place, my friend, one 
grows only to care for the stricte nécessaire, and 
their soup and bread is all in all to’ them. After 
all, shall we not relish our gamelle.of haricots when 
ces messieurs have dined? My stomach says yes 
unmistakeably. Seo, the repast is atan end. The 
lambs are going to drink.’ ” 

But though Mr. Sala does contrive to make 
his book interesting, we are bound to observe 
that he chooses some rather trite topics. We 
have really had so much of the French Police 
lately, that we wish the novelists would give 
them a little rest. The Derby-day, again, has 
been described so very often, that its omission 
would be a relief to most of us. Another and 
amore unpleasant feature about the book, is 
its personality. We suppose there are some 
people who like to read vapid gossip about 
eading men, and who will feel that it exercises 





their ingenuity to penetrate the very thin veil 
which Mr. Sala throws over such characters as | 
the Earl of Carnation ; but this is a sort of | 
taste which is pretty abundantly ministered to | 
by the London correspondents of third-rate | 
provincial newspapers, and the caterers for | 
which may find their great ‘prototype in Miss | 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs describing | 
Sir Tomkin drawing his sword and the Duke 
asking Jernigan for his garters. | 
Nor can we congratulate Mr. Sala on an’ 
entire superiority to cant. ‘The title and the | 
tone of his book alike show one form of it. 
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“See,” -he-saye-in-effiect,..\*.what..desperate 
rascals these capitalists are; or at best what 
selfish, unfeeling knaves, Whiat a nuisance 
and abomination these wealthy men are alto- 
gether,” Now this is only a coarser form of 
the old fallacy, which was put rather well in 
a poem, published some century since, which 
set forth how wealth was accumulating and 
man decaying; and came down somewhat 
heavily. on ‘Irade’s unfeeling train. Then ‘the 
principles of the Peace Society are 

in another, place, through the medium of a 
very wordy and feeble. expansion of the ‘re- 
spectable old prize- sentiment, about one 
murder making a villain, and millions a hero. 

As to style, Mr. Sala is also far from irre- 
proachable, He is a deal too fond of tes- 
selating his pages with French words. And 
while we object to the quantity of his French, 
we cannot speak highly of the quality of such 
English as ‘‘ there was then no local papers.” 
It is also evident that Mr. Sala considers a 
person’s. seventh lustre to be his seventieth 
year ; whence he may deduce to his profit, that 
it is playing with edge-tools to make use of 
classical words or allusions which you don’t 
understand. His humour also is sometimes 
rather melancholy. It is not an egregious 
joke to say that a man who ordered the door 
to be shut, was afraid of draughts, except hot, 
with spices and sugar. 

To sum up—The Seven Sons of Mammon is 
worth anybody’s reading, but it is not a good 
novel, Mr. Sala has the making of a capital 
novelist in him, but he is far from being one 
yet. 





A PAGE OF PRUSSIAN HISTORY.* 


GEORGE HesEkteL may fairly be termed the 
German Thornbury ;, for, like that gentleman, 
he “‘ produces.a little book a week, and a three- 
volume novel every month.” While equally 
prolific, however, Hesekiel is decidedly more 
artistic than his English rival, and his works 
rarely display any signs of haste or negligence. 
They are written pleasantly and grammatically, 
and though possibly flimsy in their texture, 
they afford very sedative reading in the com- 
panionship of a pipe during an idle hour. 
We, cannot say we the book we have now 
under notice is the last of his literary progeny, 
for his name is attached to no less than five 
works in the latest number of the German 
publishers’ circular; but, at any rate, it offers 
a characteristic, notion of his style. It is a 
work about adventurers of all ages and lands, 
strangely jumbled together, and offering much 
already familiar to English readers, combined 
with other passages of history not so well 
known. . Passing over, therefore, the chapters 
devoted, to Cagliostro, St. Germain, the Man 
with the Iron Mask, &c., we will narrate from 
Hesekiel’s pages the life of a very remarkable 
adventurer, which, we think, will supply addi- 
tional material to our Fritzian literature. 
Toward the end of August, 1718, the Evan- 
gelical Bishop of Grand Poland and Prussia, 
Court-preacher Jablonski, then residing at 
Berlin, received a remarkable letter, dated 
from Baruth, and written by a perfect stranger 
to him, in which. the -writer requested the 
Bishop to hand. a letter enclosed. to King 
Frederick William I... The writer, who signed 
himself John Michael yon Kleement, (Cle- 
ment), declared that he would make the Bishop 
responsible for the teri Fg if he did not 
deliver the document to his Prussian Majesty. 
Such is the account Pollnitz gives us of the 


* Abenteuerliche Gesellen. Von Georg Hesekiel. (Berlin: 
Gerschel.) 
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contents.of ‘the letter, in his Memoirs; and it 
is probable that it also contained sundry vague 
allusions to, some danger that menaced. the 
King. The Bishop hurried with this incen- 
diary letter to his friend the Marshal yon Bi- 
berstein, who the enclosure in Frederick 
William’s . The letter to the King; how- 
ever, must have: been) far: from -explicit ; for 
though it contained-a: promise of further expla- 
nations, Jablonski: was: ordered. to’ start: for 
Baruth, and. demand the necessary information 
of the writer ; ‘but he found him remarkably re- 
served, and. was only rendered the moré alarmed 
by the little he Jet drop.| On hearing this 
report the King resolyed: to speak with the 
mysterious . warner » himself, and he) was 
brought for that: purpose to Berlin early im 


ther meeting with Kleement in-the garden, and 
_ tested the letters the latter Jaid before him. 
| Frederick William, who was acquainted with 
| the handwriting of, both Prince. Eugene and 
Count Flemming, considered. them genuine, 
and therefore believed the extraordinary tale. 
Kleement’s behaviour may have confirmed the 
King in his belief, for Pollnitz tells us that his 
Majesty, who regarded Kleement as his saviour, 
: offered him twelve thousand dollars, which the 
other declined, because as yet he had. not earned 
them, According to the: statement. of) Vion 
Wilhelmi, the Saxon Secretary of Legation, 
however, Kleement. really. received, from. ‘the 
grateful monarch a. present of seven thousand 
dollars, and a further sum of. two, thousand 
ducats, with which to-continue his discoveries. 


September: Pollnitz tells: us, that Frederick | Kleement completely won the King’s! favour | 


William went for his) usual: afternoon drive | by going over to the Reformed Chureh, and 


only accompanied by Major-Genral Foreade | received as reward the order de la générosité. 
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he really distrusted Kleement, but kept him in 
his service as useful in certain matters. Klee- 
ment proceeded to Paris and Brussels, whence 
he sent reports to Prince Eugene, which, how- 
eyer, remained unanswered, At the end of 
January 1718, he turned up at Dresden, under 
the name of Kleeberg, and was introduced by a 
mutual friend to/Count Flemming, who after 
the first interview'said of him, ‘' that no mi- 
nister the Saxons had ever had at Vienna was 
so well acquainted with, the Court.” As nego- 
tiations of some importance were: going! oniat 
that time between Austria and Saxony with re- 
ference. to,a marriage between the Electoral 
Prince.and an Arechduchess, Flemming was-very 
anxious to obtain special knowledge of the 
course of eventsat Vienna. | Ile hinted asmuch 
to, Kleement, who promised to obtain hima se- 
| cret correspondent in that capital. On this oc- 





and two pages; and when dusk: set:in, pro- 
ceeded alone to a garden near the Oranienburg 
gate, where he found’ Bishop Jablonski and 
Kleement... When the latter was left alone 
with the King, he! told him that the Courts of 
Austria and Saxony were resolved to deal.a 


heavy blow at Prussia.’ ‘Berlin was to be car- | 


ried by surprise, and the King, the Ministers, 
and, the Treasury removed. :: According | to 
Péllnitz, he also added that the Crown Prince 
(afterwards Frederick the Great) would be 
educated in the Catholie Faith, and raised to 
the' throné, under the guardianship of the Em- 
peror. The plan for earrying off the King was 
drawn up by Count Flemming, the Saxon 
Minister; and Von Manteuffel, formerly Spanish 
Envoy at the Prussian Court. Prince Eugene 
was also a chief mover in the affair; and: had 
carried. on a correspondence with him (Klee- 
ment), telling him to arrange matters with 
Flemming, and fifteen thousard fiorins. were 
paid monthly to secret agents, the money pass- 
ing through the Aands of Hohmann, a mer. 
chant at) Leipzig, who had taken an oath of 
secrecy.» Flemming had undertaken to obtain 
the consent of ‘the English Court, and Prince 


| casion our adventurer. struck his second great 
He eannot have remained long in Berlin, for | blow, by swindling Count Flemming in an egre- 
on September 21; 1718, he wrote \a letter to gious manner, Hewrote the Viennese correspon. 
| the’ King from Cleves, in which he confirmed dence himself, and drew large sums from the 
| his former statements, and added. that he bad , Saxon Court in payment. That hesueceeded in 
| been compelled to make this journey) by the | deceiving the Saxon Minister so long, proves not 
| orders of Prince Eugene; that the Prince had.| only his talent, but that, he was really well 
correspondents in all the Prussian. towns, and | acquainted with what was going on at Vienna. 
had received: assurances of .a general-insurrec-'| In the summer of 1718 Kleement was offered 
tion ; moreover, the project: for the admimistra- | a mission to the Austrian capital; but as he 
tion of Prussia, after the removal of the King, was assured that, Flemming would. discover 
was already approved. Before we describe the | the trick, he said that he was compelled to go 
| effect: which this man's revelations produced on | to Holland on behalf of. Prince, Kugene, and 
| the King, it will be.as well to givesome.details would. pass through Berlin, whence he would 
| as, to his past career. send a report to the Minister. 
| . John. Michael. von. Kleement.,was;-born | . This suited Flemming admirably ; for at the 
;on June 7, 1689, at Neusohl, in Hungary, time ‘there was a coolness between the Courts 
, and a¢cording to his ownstatement, his father | of Berlin and Dresden, and the Saxon Minister 
was Martin von Kleement, assessor and, judge: had, heard ofa. treaty on foot between) Prussia, 
of the county of Neusohbl. ‘This. statement | Sweden, and Russia., He wanted to know the 
was (probably correct, though; the sister of truth about this, and, commissioned Kleement 
Frederick the Great, in. her memoirs, says | to find out all about it... It}is probable that 
it. was supposed that Kleement was of noble) while discussing this and’ other affairs, Flem- 
birth. . Some regarded. shim as--a,natural,| ming,spoke in very unfavourable terms of the 
son of the King of Denmark, though the | King of Prussia, and possible that he alluded to 
reasons, are nct given ; others declared him a | the slight difficulty that would offer in carrying 





Eugene had paid Wusterhausen, the engineer, 
one hundréd ducats for a plan of Berlin. It 
was stated ‘that twelve horsemen would be suf- 
ficient to carry off Frederick William. 

In support: of these: horrifying statements, 
Kleement laid: before the King l¢tters from 
Prince Eugene and ‘Count Flemming. One of 
the Prince's letters:stated that the King hada 
set of bad fellows about. him! who betrayed 


him, sand ‘were prepared to deliver up their | 


roaster and the Treasury for a moderate sum of 
money. (In this»way Kleement caused: the 
King to fcel suspicious of his entourage, while 
the frequent mention of the Treasury was well 
chetal to make the saving monarch uncom- 
fortable. Finally, Kleement: declared. that: his 
aversion from the Catholic religion urged him 
to make this *statement: He intended to: join 
the Reformed Church, and begged the King to 
keep his revelation a profound secret. ‘This 
confession made the deepest: impression - on 
Freterick “William, who was naturally prone 
to suspicion, and Kleement’s firmness effected 
the rest. Still, he was not quite prepared to 
believe such -atrocious statements without 
further proof. *He: certainly looked at the 
letters handed him, but was unable to: read 
them owing to the darkness, and therefore ar- 
ranged for a:second meeting on the following 
day. He was, however, most uneasy, only 
answered General de Forcade’s questions with 
a heavy sigh, and threatened his companions 
with death if they dared to reveal: that. he had 
left his carriage... The King then retired to his 
apartments, where he admitted nobody,- not 
even the Queen. The next day he had ano- 


natural son of Philip d’Orléans, who certainly | him. off. bodily... It,jis true, that Flemming 
had plenty of natural. children, and Kleement | denied this, and we have. only Kleement’s assu- 
is said to, have: been very like him :. but these | rance of it; but the latter adhered to his asser- 
are mere rumours, lacking any solid founda- | tion, even at a time when falsehood could not 


tion. . Kleement. was. indubitably.a most. ta- 
lented, man, and enjoyed a good education, for 
he said that he had studied at Frankfort-on 
the-Oder and, Halle. This.is possible, as the 
| Protestant Hungarians visited Protestant: Uni- 
| Versities, and to this fact may be ascribed his 
intimate knowledge of Prussian affairs, At 
the age of eighteen ‘he entered, as adjutant 
and. chamberlain, the service.of Prince Racoczi, 
who waged war-against the Emperor up to the 
year 1711. In his official capacity Kleement 
declared that he several times visited Berlin to 
execute commissions, not only for Racoczi, but 
also for France. | This isnot impossible, but in 
any casé the negotiations did not. lead | to the 
desired result of Raeocai being supported by 
Prussia. More certain is it that Mleement ap- 
peared at the Utrecht Congress under the name 
of Baron von Rosenau, as an emissary of Ra- 
coczi, and entered: inte -an intimacy with the 
Prussian representative, Count von Metternich. 
|In 1715, Kleement carried out his first great 
coup by stealing all: Racoezi’s papers, and pro- 
ceeding with them to Vienna. As’ a! reward 
for this shameful treachery, Kleement received 
an imperial amnesty and a large reward, joined 
the Catholic Church, and was, appointed to 
the chaneellerie of Prince Eugene. Accord- 
ing to some writers, he gave up this appoint- 
ment because he was insufficiently paid; Weber, 
however, asserts that it was not voluntary on 
his’ part. Although the Prince never tho- 
| roughly explained the subject, it appears that 











| benefit. him... Kleemeat, procured Flemming a 
secret correspondent at Berlin, in George Henry 
Lehmann, the Resident of Weimar, whose ac- 
| quantance -he had /formed, shortly before at 
| Leipzig Fair.., Kleement, wrote to Lehmann, 
who copied the report, and forwarded it to 
Flemming: and thus, the Saxon Minister was 
cheated for the second time. | Kleement cer+ 
tainly. obtained from this paltry diplomatist, 
whose salary amounted to two hundred. florins 
and a ‘‘ Christmas present,” much personal in- 
formation ; but st naturally ;picked up 
no diplomatic secrets. When Kleement, started 
on his journey with a sum of six hundred dol- 
lars, and a cask of tokay, supplied by Flem- 
ming, he met: Lehmann, at. Luckau, and talked 
to him about the scheme for carrying off, the 
King of Prussia, Lehmann, who was a Prus- 
sian by birth, at- first refused to have anything 
to do with the matter, but was at last brought 
over’ by small.-presents, and large , promises, 
Count Flemming proceeded to Vienna in Sep- 
tember, where he began the negotiations that 
resulted inthe alliance between Austria, Saxony, 
and, Hanoy1, signed on January 5,.1719. 
Kleement, who had in the meanwhile been to 
Berlin, sent. the Count a letter: written, in 
French, containing the harshest judgment. of 
the King’s character, and plenty of abuse and 
calumny. . This letter was destined to/be fatal, 
to. the writer. 
ming broke off his connection with our adven-~ 
turer ; for he discovered in Vienna how he had 








At, this, time, however, Flem-, 
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been swindled, but he thought it wiser to hold 
his tongue: as he said to Prince Eugene, * Il 
était de notre: prudence de cacher d'avoir été 
fripouné.” Et is supposed that’ Kleement’ had 
cost the Saxou’'Court, from’ first to ‘last;'over 
ten thousand florins: ‘Such was the career of | him. ‘On December 9; 1718, all the gates’ of 
a man who, with unexampled audacity, set'to | Berlin were suddenly locked ; all the mails and 
work to embroil the King of Prussia with the | passengers were detained ; no persons, not even 
Courts of Vienna aud Dresilen, cause him to the farmers who had come into town with corn, 
feel' the deepest suspicions of his immediate en- | were allowed to leave’ the city; patrols tra- 
tourayge,'and who yet managed to crawl out of | versed the streets ; and several of the persons 
the lion’s den, richly rewarded. denounced as traitors by Kleement, or such as 
Pllnitz and all the other authorities inform | had become suspicious through their corre- 
us that Frederick William, after hearing | spondence, were arrested. Among these was 
Kleement’s communication, became very gloomy | Professor von Danckelmann of Halle, who was 
and reserved: ‘he always slept with a brace of | taken to’ Spandau, but released a few days 
pistols at his bedside, kept his usual companions | later, and compensated by three liundred dollars 
ata’ distatice; and only invited citizens to | a year being added ‘to his salary. 
dinner at Potsdam. Hereupon, the Prince of | The King, however, even went further.’ On 
Anhalt, the “old Dessauer,” resolved at all) Deeember'14 he had the apartments of the 
hazards to discover the cause of the remarkable Saxon Resident, Von Wilhelmi, broken open 
change'in the King; he therefore followed him during his absence, and all his letters removed. 
oue day into his private apartments. Frederick ‘Iwo days after he told the Resident that he 
William, who suspected the Prince as well as was still a friend of the King of Poland ; but 
the rest, quickly ‘grasped his sword on seeing Field-Marshal Count Flemming and the Mi- 
him. The oid Dessater at once drew his own, | nister, Baron Manteuffel, had formed'a very 
threw it far from him, fell on his knees, and dangerous conspiracy against him, and he had 
implored the King, with tears and assurances expected to come on the trail of it by seizing 
of his ‘unswerving fidelity, to reveal to him the | the papers. Asa natural result, this brusque 
cause of ‘his sorrow.’ The King was' moved, conduct gave’ rise to long diplomatic discus- 
and imparted to him Kleement’s confessions.’ sicns,;'and eventually the King sent. a -protest 
The Prince; convinced that they were false, to the Saxon Court against the Ministers Von 
urged the King, if possible, to recall Kleement Flemming and Manteuffel. Atthe same time, 
to Berlin, and thoroughly investigate the affair. Baron von Knyphausen had finished his mis- 
Frederick William sent Bishop Jablonski and sion to Vienna, and handed to Prinee Eugene 
Marshal von Biberstein to Amsterdam to see a letter of protest in Frederick William's own 
Kleement ; but he stuck to his story, and re- | handwriting. 
vealed the names of the persons in Berlin who | AtDresden the Court felt as if they had fallen 
were traitors to the King, and received pensions from the clouds, and wnderstood nothing about 
from Austria. ‘The most distinguished among the affair, while Prince Eugene at Vienna was 





kitchen, and was served on silver. - During his 
examination, at which the King was’ present. 





cleverly, that the’ King’ once again: believed 





pespectfally- had his meals sent Trom the Royal t 


he adhered to his statements, and behaved'so to him, and the im on 


| eareer: ‘but Frederick: William ‘is 


pray —o Seats Rosas -mib; criti 
to Pleasing, written on ‘his first arrival in 


that capital. Frederick William had it read 
produced’ by the 
| impostor’s' abusive calumnies was tremendous. 
| In a'most furious passion the King hurried to 
u, and we can imagine how stormy was 
the interview he had with the impostor, The 
latter could not deny the es nam of the 
letter, and this confession sealed his fate. It 
was not till December 16,1719, that Lehmann 
was confronted with Kleement, and im his last 
examination the latter’ repeated his confession 
fully, and desired to take the sacrament in con- 
firmation. Finally, he ‘begged Lehmann’s 
pardon for having brought misfortune on him: 
the latter shook him by the hand, and entreated 
that his Majesty would ‘spare ‘his life, as he 
had:acted in ignorance. The sentence 
on the two culprits bears date January 20, 
1720, and Kleement’s ‘was to the effect that 
as’ a punishment for his enormous crimes, 
he should be dragged to the scaffold in a 
slaughtercr’s cart, have his arm twice pinched 
with red-hot. tongs on the way, and then be 
finished: with a rope: | Lehmann’s’ sentence 
was even more severe than Kleement’s, because 
he was a born subject of his Majesty. He was, 
like his fellow-prisoner, to. be twice pinched 
with red-hot pincers, then beheaded, his head 
placed on ‘a separate 
and attached tothe gallows. As the 
Vienna and Dresden approved of the sentence, it 
was speedily carried out.. On the day before his 
execution, Kleement expressed his penitence in a 
dignified letter written in French, and we may 
fairly assume that his repentance was sincere. 
Thus’ Kleement finished -his adventurous 
reported to 
have said, ‘* This man, on account of his good 
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them were : General von Grumbkow, Privy 
Councillors von Kreutz aid von Alvenslében, 
Prince Leopold of Anthwult-Dessau; President 
von Danckelmann, &c.: Moreover, Kleement 
expressed his readiness to return to Berlin, and | 
he really succeeded once again in déceiving the 
King’ by his coolness. He repeated his state- 


ments, and appealed to the letters of the Prince | , ; : " 
‘far from satisfactory turn. In spite of ‘all a general distrust remained in the Monarch’s 


' exertions, no conspiracy could be detected; the | mud, and was combined in a most peculiar 


Eugene; but as these were at the Hague, and 
the person who held them would only deliver 
them to himself, the impostor actually received 
permission to go and fetch them: It is evident 
that Frederick William’ still’ put faith in 
Kleement, in spite of the old Dessater’s assur- 
ances, for he had ‘the accused parties closely 
watched, took several precautionary measures, 
and had letters stopped in the post-office: he 
algo let Iigen;‘his minister, into the secret, ‘and 
sent Baron vor eg | organ under the name 
of Tempelberg, to Vienna, ‘to observe Prince 
Eugene and Count Flemmiug. 

It is*perfeectly inexplicable why the cunning 
impostor) ‘after remaining about a nmionth in 
Holland; returned to Prussia instead of seeking | 
safety in flight. | Itis probable that he trusted 
too strongly to the inipression he had made on 
the King. Strange to'say, though, while lim- 
self ‘re-entering the lion’s den, he gave ~ his 
subordinate, Lehmann, a hint, which the latter 
availed himself of, and fled to Dresden. When 


most indignant at being thought capable of | sense and learning; might have made his for- 
such villany. Couriers flew between Warsaw, | tune’ with me had he only been an honest fel- 
Dresden, Vienna, and Berlin ; despatches and | low!” Is is certain that the affair produced 
reports ‘crossed and followed each other ; the | thedeepest impression on the King—an impres- 
while diplomatic world was in a state of ex-| sion that was never entirely obliterated, and 
citement. In short, Kleement had managed | which was to a great extent the cause of his 
to produce an unparalelled imbroglio.. For | future behaviour to the Crown Prince. Even 
the impostor himself, however, matters took a | though he gave up his suspicion of individuals, 


King grew impatient, and started for Wuster- | manner witha species of affection for Kleement. 
hausen, and by # judicious threat of torture, | ‘The cheated King was probably the only man 
Kleement was prevailed upon to confess that | who sincerely regretted the impostor. He did 
the entire story of a conspiracy was ‘an inven- | not like to allude to the affair, but when he 
tion of his own, and a. monstrous fable. At | did so it never took place without a striking 
first Kleement tried to thrust the invention on | recognition of the:man’s remarkable talent. 

to Flemming, who bai forced him to play the! It has been asserted that a portrait of Klee- 
part of a denouncer ; but he soon gave this up, | mevt is preserved in the palace of Berlin ; but, 
and openly confessed that all ‘his statements | in spite of a lengthened search, our author 
were false, and that the letters he had pro- | states that he has been unable to discover it. 





_ duced were written by himself. He was cast | As there is abundant testimony to its existence, 


into irons, but the King was still far from’) it is possible that it: was: removed on some oc- 
being at-ease, He felt’ savage at Flemming’s | casion to one of the other palaces. ‘ 

remarks about him, and insisted on the extradi- | Although we have purposely’ selected this 
tion of Lehmann. When the Courts of Vienna | sketch, as supplying a supplementary chapter 
and Dresden discovered what it was all about, | to Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, we are bound 
they grew pacified, and assented to Kleement | to add that Hesekiel’s two volumes offer a very 
being tried at Berlin, Frederick William had | interesting picture-gallery of German adven~ 


previouslyexpressed his regret to Prince Eugene | turers, whose career is but little known in this 


| and the Saxon Minister at what had occurred; | country. We may especially mention the chap- 


Kleement arrived at’ Cleves, he was arrested by | the hapless’ Lehmann was handed over, and 
Colonel Forrestier, and conveyed to Berlin in | all settled amicably. When all this was ar- 
the early part of December, 1718. An hour | ranged, Kleement’s examination was begun, on 
after his arrival Lieut.-General von Schwendy | March, 1719; but: there was’ soon ‘a hiteh in 
appeared at the head of twenty gendarmes, | the matter, for the clever fellow managed to 


and' removed him to the fortress of Spandau. | set the King'all adrift again. Frederick Wil , 


This did not fail to produce a sensation in | liam began to doubt the truth of Kleement’s 
Berlin, for no one knew who the stout yentle- | confession, and thonght that he wished to 


ter devoted to Philip von Konigsmark, in 
which M, Hesekiel chivalrously attempts to 
shield the honour of Sophia Dorothea. Even 
though our opinion has remained unchanged 
after the perusal of it, weare bound to express 
our thatiks to the author) for having collected 
so many sources of information, which will 


‘ prove of value to other searchers in the same 


man was in the Hungarian fur-coat with the exculpate the compromised Courts of Vienna | 


star. In Spandau Kileement was closely and Dresden, in order that they might take 
watched ; only the Commandant was allowed | his part. At this moment the Court 
to'speak with him; but he was'still treated of Dresden’ played its last trump card by 








interesting tield. It would certainly be a grand 
achievement. to overthrow: the conclusion to 
which Mr. ‘Thackeray arrives in. the first of his 
lectures on the Four Georges. 
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The Wonders of the Invisible World. “By Cotton 
Mather, D.D: Yo which is added, A Farther’ Ac- 
count.of the Fryals of the New England Witches. 
By Increase Mather, D.D.' (J. R. Smith.) In 
the. dark pages of the ‘history of ‘popular fanati- 
cism, or in the dismal and humiliating records of 
religious. persecution, the treatment of witchcraft 
and supposed witches is entitled to a painful pre- 
eminence... Unlike the persecutions waged against 
each other by opposing creeds, there is: no politi- 
cal influence to:share the responsibility of the bar- 
barities practised, and the tortures to which the 
victims. of . public superstition’ were subject ‘were 
continued into an age when enlightenment was sup- 
posed to have asserted its sway over all ranks of the 
people, and conducted by men whose names ‘are yet 
associated with astuteness of intellect and eminence 
of legal acquirements. It is scarcely conceivable 
that.the same generation which saw the first issue 
of the Spectator could have witnessed tortures, at 
which humanity shudders, exercised wpon’ helpless 
creatures for crimes which are’‘now known tobe 
wholly imaginary,’ Yet'such was the case; and the 
wisest and most clear-sighted judges of the land 
presided over the trials of witches, and the ‘most 
pious ‘and: the purest of divines applaudéd’ their 
punishment or witnessed their sufferings. In Pro- 
testant countries, as in England, Sweden; America, 
or the Lutheran portion of Germaiy, these ‘persecti- 
tions reached their height, as the greater importance 
bestowed upon the verbal ‘inspiration of ‘the’ Bible 
by the Reformed Churches led them to attach greater 
weight to the allusions which occur in Scripture to 
the crime: of witchcraft—allusions few in number, 
but of a ghustly importance, if we regard the crimes 
which have sprung from a inisconception of their 
purport. The curious works which are contained 
im this valuable reprint throw the clearest light upon 
the extent to which the fanatical belief in witch: 
craft had spread in the Puritan state of New Eng- 
land, since known as Massachusetts. The authors, 
who stood to each other in ithe relation of father and 
son, ae men of ee aoe iipeere for Jearn- 
ing iety among w land divines, and 
Increase Matherwas the President of Harvard Col- 
lege. Both father and son appear to have heen the 
staunchest believers in the crime of witchcraft ;' and 
when the supposed infection had spread so far as to 
render no life safe;and had thus brought about the 
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when it immediately vanished, and the person. sus- 
pected appeared. at the door; another had, with a 
cudgel, belaboured a dog or other’ beast which dis- 
iurbed his nocturnal repose, and the following morn- 
ing the suspected man was complaining of pains in 
his shoulders ; or, worstof all, some poor creature half 
mad with terror at the charges against her, bullied 
into’a state of frantic fear by texts she could not 
understand, or evidence which. it was impossible to 
disprove, as the fact of her being seen in one place 
in her natural body was no proof that in her capacity 
of witch she might not have been somewhere else, 
confessed, in the hope of obtaining mercy from that 
dreaded death by fire, that she had been a’ witch 
and had been present at ‘the Sabbath, had seen the 
arch-enemy iu the shape which at that moment he 
was most popularly supposed to assume,’ or that 
with which her imagination first presented her ; then 
when, pressed to mention, whom she had; there seen, 
yery naturally those were first named upon” whom 
suspicion had already alighted. 
little doubt also that ‘in 
what curious psychological process it is difficult 
to guess, certain of these poor creatures became 
persuaded of their own guilt, and believed that 
they actually possessed the malignant power which 
was y (ascribed to them.) In less en- 
lightened times than those in which the Mathers 


accused of witchcraft. 

stibjected ‘to thany tests, 
of fire, which would not burn a witch, or of water, 
whieh would not dtown her; they might be-punc- 


any pain (a witch-finder in Scotland, by this test, 


of ‘causing pain or fetching blood from any), A 
most favoured escape of all these was the weighin 

against’ ‘the church Bible, which book no’ witch 
would ‘be able to outweigh, and this, test secured 
the escape of hundreds of persons accused of witch- 
craft’ in this country. But the Mathers saw in 
these devices inventions of the arch-enemy to secure 
the escape of his active instruments of ill, aud they 
were all abolished. To such a pitch did this absurd 


Were accused and convicted of witchcraft, and exe- 
cuted for it: After a little time those who had been 
the most active in the persecutions got a glimpse of 
how little truth there was at the bottom of ‘these 





natural reaction, they, though almost alone, per- 
sisted in their belief, and poured forth pathetic | 
jeremiads over the infatuation which had seized upon 
men to spare this brood of Satan, The Governor 
of the new colony was at this time (1692) Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, and finding this belief shared in to 
so great.an extent by men ‘of such learning and un- 
blemished piety.as the Mathers, he yielded himself 
up en'irely to the delusion, and lent the formal 
sanction of his name au station to all the prosecu- 
tions which were directed against’ the supposed | 
witches. The progress of the excitement appears 
to have been precisely similat to what we find te- 
corded in the accounts which survive of similar 
transactions, in this or other European’ coutitries. 
Originally directed against helpless and aged women, 
whose only offences besides their helplessness were 
perhaps peevishness and grumbling, it rapidly in- 
volved in the charges all ranks and ages—women 
young and beautiful, clergymen; men of studious 
and philosophical habits, who had laid themselves 





open to suspicion by the avowal of their disbelief 
in the existence of witchcraft, and even children of 
the most immature years fell under ‘this reproach, 
and expiated at the stake or the gibbet their sup- 
posed crimes. It will scarcely be credited that one of 
the supposed witches was « child of only four years 
of ages Once the suspicion directed against a person, 
perhaps, as we now know was often the case,-from 
motives of personal spite, the conviction in’ New 
Kngland was almost certain. Scores of witnesses 
could be found, many of them doubtless the victims 
of self-delusion, who were tortured with cramps and 
fits in which they vomited up crooked pins or nails, or 
gave the numberless other signs by which possession 





is denoted, the cause of all of which could be traced to 
the prisoner under examination; some had seen 
a-toad on the hearth aud thrown it into the fire, 


charges, by finding themselves accused of the prac- 
tices ‘they had ‘used so much cruelty tu suppress. 
This led to a pause in the persecution, and when 
the wife of Sir William Phipps had been accused of 
witchcraft, the Governor withdrew the countenance 
he had given to the proceedings, and shortly after 
the bubble burst, anid ‘the people awoke from the 
nightmare sleep that had oppressed them almost as 
suddenly ‘as they fell into it. The Mathers, how- 
ever; persisted: in their belicf; ‘and the treatises 
included in this volume weré published by them in 
justification of these procecdings. They contain a 
nartative of some of the most important trials that 
took place, together with leartied dissertations upon 
the nature of witchcraft, and the means of treating 
it) The signs by which a witch can be recognised 
are fully explained, and the objects of the Deity in 
tolerating their existence’ are reasoned upon, We 
cannot attempt to give to our readers a fuller 
insight into’ a' book which, on’ many Seti we 
recommend ‘to théir perusal. “We ‘will, ' however, 
give°an extract or two from the trial of Susanna 
Martin, held at the Court of Oyer and Terminer at 
Salem, June 29, 1692, which will flustrate the 
character of the evidence upon which these poor 
creatures were executed :— 


“Susanna Martin, pleading Not Guiliy to the Indictment 
of Witchcraft, brought in agaiust her, there were produced 
the Evidences of many Persons very sensibly and grievously 
Bewitched, who all complained of the Prisoner at tlic Bar, 


as the Person whom they believed the cause of their Mise- | 


ries. And now, as well.as in the other Trials, there was an 
extraordinary Eudeavour by Witeherafts, with Cruel and 
frequent Fits, to hinder the poor Sufferers from giving in 
their Complaints, which the Court was forced with much 
Paticnce to. obtain, by much waiting and watching for it. 
“There was now also an account given of what passed at 
her first Examination before the Magistrates. The Cast of 
her Bye then striking the afflicted People to the Ground, 
whether they saw that Castor no: there were these among 


, other Passages between the Magistrates aud the Exaniinate. 





tured by pins, and they would not bleed nor feel | Roach were found by their Tracks, to have ruw unto the 
, Mouth.of MernimacksRiver, and not returned ; but the next 
caused the death of some hundreds of innocent | 


people by liaving a false pin, which was incapable | 


belief im witches reach in Salem that at length, dogs | 


“ Magistrate. Pray, what ails-these People? 

“ Martin, I don't know. 

“ Magistrate. But what do you think ails them ? 

“Martin, UL don't desire to. spend’ my Judgment upon it. 

“ Magistrate. Don't you think they are bewitch’d ? 

* Martin, No, L.donot think they are. 

“ Magistrate. Tell us. your Thoughts about them then. 

“ Martin. No, my thoughts are my own, when they are 
in; but when they are out they are another's. Their Mas- 
ter— 

“ Magistrate. Their Master! 
Master ? 

“ Martin. If they be: dealing in the Black Art, yon may 
know as well as I, 

“ Magistrate. Well, what-have you done towards this ? 

‘t Martin., Nothing.atall. 

“ Magistrate. Why, 'tisiyou or your Appeararice. 

“ Martin, I,cannot help it, 

“ Magistrate. Is it not your Master? 
Appearance to hurt these? 

“ Martin. How do I know? He thatsappeared in’ the 
Spare of, Samuel, a glorified Saint, diay appear in any one’s 
Shape. 

* It was then also-noted in: Mer;as‘in othors like her, that 
if the Afflicted went to approach her, they were flung down 


Who do you think is their 


Hoi comes your 


| tothe Ground.) And when shewasiasked ‘the reason of it, 
There can) be | ‘she said, / cannot tell; It maybe, the: Devil bears me more 
some. ,inStances, by || Af 


alice, than qgnother. 

“The Court accounted themselves, alaram'd by ‘these 
Things, to inquire further into the Conversation of ‘the Pri- 
soner; and-see what.there might occur, to‘rendér these Ac- 
cusations further,credible.. Whereupon, Jokw Allen of Salis- 
bury testify'd, That he refusing, because of the weakness of 


| his Oxen, to Cart some Staves at the request of this Martin, 


she was displeased at it, and said, Jt had been as good that he 


| had; for his Oren showld never do him much more Service. 
lived, chances of escape had been given to those | Wh u 
They might claim. to be | 


, | flew. over, the Bri and. eseaped. 
There ‘was the. ordeal | ¢ Bridge, aped 











upon, this, Dey said, Dost ‘thou threaten me, thou 
old Witch ?, Pisthrow thee intothe Brook » Which to avoid, she 
Bat, as he was going 
home, one of his Oxen tired, so that he was forced to Untyoke 


, him, that heanight, get) him home, He then put his Oxen, 


with many ,more, upon Salisbury Beach, where Cattle did 
use to get. Mlesh. In a few days, all the Oxen upon ‘the 


day they were found come ashore upon Pium-Island. ‘They 
that sought them used all- imaginable gentleness, but they 
would still runaway witha violence; that: seemed wholly 
Diabolical, till they, came near the niouth of Merrimack- 
River; when they ran right into ‘the Sea, switmitig as far 
as. they could be seen. One of them then swam back again, 
with a swiftness amazing to the Beholders,who stood ready 
to receive him, and. help up his tired Carcass. But the Beast 


| ran furiously up into the Island, and ‘from thence, thorough 


the Marshes, up) inte, Yembury: Lown, and'so ‘wp into the 
Woods; and there after a while fomid: néar Amesbury. So 
that, of fourteen good Oxen, there was only this saved: The 
rest were all cast up, some tin one place,and sone fn ano- 
ther, Drowned. ,..°. 

“ Bernard Peache testify That being in Bed, on the'Lord's- 
day Night, he. heard. aiscrambling, atthe Window, whereat 
he then saw Susanna Martin come. in, and jump down upon 
the Floor. .She took hold of this Deponent’s Feet, and draw? 
ing his Body up into a Heap, she lay upon him fear ‘Two 
Hours; in all which time, he could neither speak nor stir. 
At length, when lve could begin to move, he laid hold’on her 
Hand, and palling it. up, to his Mouth, he bit three of her 
Fingers, as he judzed, anto the bone; ’ Whereupon she went 
from the Chamber, down, the Stairs, out at the Door. ‘This 
Deponent thereupon. called unto the People of the House, to 
advise them of what passed; and he himself did! follow her. 
The People saw her not; but there being a Bucket at the 
Lelt-hand of the Door, there was a drop of Blood found 
upon it, and several more drops of Blood upon the Snow 
newly fallen abread. There was likewise the Pritt “of: her 
2 Feet just without the Threshold, but no more sign of any 
Footing farther off.” 
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Ward and Lock, 

Pycroft (J.), Agony Point, ct Groans of Gentility, new edi- 
tion, post. 8vo, 5s. . Booth. 

Railway Library: Adventures of a Bashful Irishman, new 
edition, 12mo, 2s: 6d. Routledge: 

=— (R.), Grace Leigh, an Old Woman's Story, post 

vO, 5s, 

Roy (G.), Generalship, a Tale, 12mo, 1s. 6d. Houlston. 

Royal Calendar, 1862, 12mo, 5s. 

Rosetti (D. G.), Early Italian Poets, post Svo, 12s. Smith 
and Elder. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, winter edition, 2s. 6d. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley, new edition, 12mo, 1s. 

Shakespere’s Dramatic Works, Chambers’ Household e‘i- 
tion, vol. iv., 12mo, 3s. 6d, 

Shakespere’s Collected Works, as put forth in 1623, part 1, 
Comedies, 4to, 10s. 6d. Booth. 

Shakespere’s History of G. 8. W. Fullom, post 8vo, 12s. 
Saunders and Otley. 

c 


Smith and Elder's Shilling Series, vol, i. to x., 12mo, sewed, 
1s. each. s 


Statutes 24 arid 25 Viet., edited by J. Bigg, post Svo, 16s. 

Stewart (E. M.), Rosedale, or Deserted Manor House, post 
8yo, 4s, Douglas. 

Stobart (H.), Daily Service for Christian Households, 18mo, 
1s, 44. J. TL. Parker. 

Stories for Christmas Tide, by Author of “The Sunbeam,” 
12mo, 2s, 6d... Masters, 

Trafford (F. C.), City and Suburb, post 8vo, 68... Skeet. 

‘french (R. C.), Commentary on Epistles to Seven Churches 
of Asia, second edition, Svo, 8s. 6d. Parker and Son. 

Trench (R.,.C.), Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems, 
fifth edition, 12mo. 6s. 

Tulloch (J.), Beginning Life, Cyapters for Young Men, post 
8vo, $s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Tytler (8.), Papers for Thoughtful Girls, post 8vo, 5s. 
Hamilton, 

Vance (A,), Romantic Episodes of. Chivalric and Medieval 
France, post 8yo, 10s. 6d. Matiwaring. 


4s. . Lockwood, 
What Not, Lady’s Handy, Book, 1861, vo, 4s. Kent. 
Wilson (W.), Church of Israel, a Study on Prophecy, from 
26th chapter of Leviticus, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. Hamilton. 
Wordsworth (C.); ‘Theophilus Anglicanus, in French, by 
Rey..F. Godfrey, post, 8vo, 5s. J. H. Parker. 
Young's Night Thoughts, new edition, Life, by Dr. Doran, 
12mo, 4s." Tegg. 
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FLORENCE, December 13. 
Oxce again an attempt is about to be made to com- 


many more or less, strenuous and, earnest attempts 
have from time to time, at long distant dates, been 
set on foot, and have ended in im t discomfiture, 
that those are excusable who cannot. be induced to 
have much faith in the success of the. present, ten- 
tative, But, to say nothing of other favourable 
changes in the circumstances of. the times, and the 
disposition and tone of men’s minds, it may be ob- 
served that the present is of course the first time 
that the work has been approached by united Italy. 
Italy may well be able to accomplish a work which 
was too arduous, for little Tuscany; though. the 
thought arises that the rearing of this mighty fabric 
was not once upon a time too great an achievement 
to be accomplished by the wool-staplers of Florence. 
But those were other times, when the most potent 
| levers that could be brought to bear on human mo- 
tives were of a different kind and order from those 
which are most efficient in moving them now.’ The 
“ Ages of Faith” are past. Those may deplore the 
fact who deem that faith, which increased, know- 
ledge has destroyed, to have. been a salutary and 
| elevating one to humanity. And those whose minds 
are differently constituted may rejoice over it.. But 
the result is undeniable by all—that no amount vf 
| effort and sacrifice can be obtained from mankind 
now for such a purpose in any degree comparable 
' to that which was abundantly forthcoming when 
every man and woman, undoubtingly believed that 
in contributing to the work they were indefeasibly 
| purchasing safety and happiness in the world be- 
| yond the grave, It is a mistake involving a confu- 
| sion of ideas to imagine that the great and magni- 
| ficent works due to the piety of the “Ages of Faith” 

were raised by the operation of higher and nobler 
motives than those which prevail among mankind 








| at the present day. ‘The motives.which, according | 


to our notions, should rule the life which is to be a 

fitting preparation for another are high and noble. 
| But am is by no means any enpene nobleness or 
| spirituality in spending money for the. purpose of 
buying oneself out of the torment of purgatory, to 
investing it. in railway shares for the maintenance 
and comfort of one’s children. In the thirteenth, 
as in the nineteenth ceniury, men sought that which 
appeared to them the surest and most profitable re- 
turn for their money; and if men can no ] 
induced to build such cathedrals as once they did, it 
is because they in fact no longer believe—recite 
what. creeds they may—that money so expended is 
available for any such personal advantage. 

Now if the comparatively small task of com- 
pleting the fagade of Arnolfo da Lapo’s stupendous 
pile be achieved, it will be by appealing to really 
| higher motives and nobler views. Now a pure love 
| for art, unalloyed by any promptings of acquisitive- 
j ness, a delight in and reverence for the sublime and 
' beautiful, an honourable and patrioti¢ pride, these 








Weale's ‘Builder's and Contractor's Price Book, 1862, 12mo, | 





are the feelings that must have power over the men 
of our generation, if-the-facade of the Florence 
Duomo is to bei at. last completed: A and 
again the attempt has been made, and ‘has failed, 
because the old beliefs. were waning fast; and the 
old motives had lost their power; while those other 
inducements, which, however less powerful, afford 
the only means of supplying their place, had not 
yet grown into sufficient: strength in the fostering 
warmth of modern civilization. Let us hope that 
the time has come when the latter class of ‘senti- 
ments may be a ed to with success. 

It cam hardly be necessary to: remind the majority 
of English readers of the condition in which the 
Cathedral of Florence is now seen. The disappoint- 
ment with which the. eye rests on the unsightly 
mass of the huge white wall of the west front, after 
having dwelt with delight on the perfection of har- 
monious colouring and ornamental design in every 
other part of the exterior of the enormous fabric, 
will not be forgotten by any who have felt it.’ 
There is Giotto’s matehiess tower, ornamented in 
perfect keeping with the west of the cathedral, by 
the side of it ; there are the wonderful and incom- 
parably beautiful gates of the Baptistery opposite to 
it; there behind stretches away the vast length of 
the church itself in all its-exquisite symmetry and 
harmony ; and. there, in the midst of all this beauty, 
marring the scene with its hideousness, like a scar 





| on a lovely face, is the bald, bare, whitewashed wall 
| of the west. front, rearing its enormous height and 
plete the fabric. of the Florentine Cathedral... So | i 


width in impudently conspicuous deformity. 

The first, thing necessary for the removal of this 
disgraceful eyesore, and the completion of the work 
left. incomplete five hundred: years ago, is a design 
for the new facade; and the production of one, that 
shall be in due keeping with the variegated richness 
of the rest of the fabric, shall fulfil all the architec- 
tural requirements imposed by the adjacent build- 
ings, specially the world-celebrated “ Campanile,” 
and shall not merely reproduce the forms of the old 
work, but be to the rest-of the building what the 
west front of a church should -be to its other parts, 
will tax the powers of any architect who may 
attempt the task. 

It is very generally known that the design of 
Giotto for the completion of the west front is in ex- 
istence; and it is often asked why that should not 
be executed. The facts, that Giotto’s design is not 
in keeping with the rest of the building, Taste was 
very rapidly changing in. Italy at that period; the 
epoch of the Renaissance was approaching, and all 
the arts were beginning to be animated by a very 
different spirit from that: which had inspired the pre- 
vious generation. From some peculiarity in the 
medieval mind, homogeneousness was utterly un- 
valued by it; and every successive artist called to 
carry on the great works, which no one life: could 
hope to complete, worked according to his own no- 
tions and the prevailing taste of his time, without 
any reference to congruousness with that which al- 
ready existed, or with the original plan of the striuc- 
ture. Almost..all our own cathedrals are, as we all 
know, proofs of this fact. ‘Thus when Giotto suc- 
ceeded to Arnolfo da Lapo as architect of the cathe- 
dral, he commenced a facade ina very different style 
from the rest. of his predecessors’ work. His sucees- 
sor, Taddeo Gaddi, carried on Giotto’s design, the 
latter having survived his appointment as architect 
only about twelve years. But long before it was 
completed that generation had passed away, and 
Orgagna was introducing a new style in’ a more 
classical and. Romanized taste. The result was that 
the facade was not proceeded with ; and eventually 
Francesco. de’ Medici, the first’ of the name; who 
lived when none but Michael-Angelesque forms were 
in vogue, ordered, what was built of Giotto’s facade 
to be pulled down, in order to clear the way for a 
new design in the taste of the period. The Medici, 
however, when he put his hand to the mighty work 
of a more vigorous age, was sufficiently powerful to 
pull down, but was powerless to build up; and 
from his time till the: present the facade has re- 
mained the opprobrium of every successive genera- 
tion of Florentines, in the deplorable state in which 
we now see it. 

Two, things are therefore now noeded—a good 
design for the work, in tae: first place; and in the 
next, the funds wherewith to execute it. Perhaps 
it may be suggested that these two requirements 
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should be placed in an inverse order. Steps have 
been taken to obtain both, however; and it is likely 
thatthe need named first above will be the first to 
be supplied, . The measures.which | 
for the attainment of both objects are as follows. 
itis fair to state that an attempt was made in the 
last.days of ‘the late dynasty to achieve this great 
object 3, but it was then a Tuscan, and now it is an 
Italian object. , The ‘presént: ‘movement in the mat- 
ter may, however, be fairly considered as in a great 
measure the continuation. of that began under the 
auspices of the last of the Grand-Dukes of Tuscany. 


On the 1st of September, 1858, the following pro- | 


posal ‘for a “Florentine Association for the purpose 
of erecting the fagade of the Duomo,” appeared. in 
the Florence Monitore. I do not translate, for the 
document ‘is ‘needlessly long, but give the main 
points of the scheme, 


The whole:enterprise, the funds collected, and the 


management of them were to be entrusted to a 
“ Deputation,” or’ Commission, as we should say, 
ps ian of the Crown Prince, the Archbishop, the 
Gonfaloniere, three other noblemen, a Treasurer, 
and A 

The mem of the Association were to, bind 
themselves for six years to subscribe in one or other 
of the four following classes :—The first, of. contri- 
butors paying one lira, or eightpence of our moncy, 
weekly ; the’ second, the third part of that sum; 
the. third, a”sixth part of it; and ‘the fourth, a 
twelfth of ‘it.: The sum) subscribed by the first 
class would thus be three hundred and twelve lire, 
or about.ten guineas in the six years, and the other 
proportionally ; the amount furnished by the lowest 
class being twenty-six lire, or about .eighteen:shil- 
lings and sixpénce. The programme then sets forth 
that the entire number of subscribers needed would 
be at least eleven thousand five hundred. » But it is 
difficult ‘to guess on what possible calculation any 
such estimate could ‘be based, ittasmach as the sum 
to be derived ‘from a given nuinber of subscribers 
would of course entirely depend on the proportion 
of them inscribed im each of the four classes. 

The-collection of the subseriptions is to be pro- 
vided for by the gratuitous services of ‘““Decurions ” 
and “Centurions,” who, at. the completion of the 
subscription, are to receive, the former a btonze, and 
the Jatter, a silver medal. 

Any subscriber falling four weeks into arrear is 
to be cut off from the work, his name. erased from 
the rolls, and the money he may have already paid, 
forfeited: 

Every person in every class employed on the work, 
artisan, artist, clerk, or other, is to be compelled to 
subscribe. (The Tuscan economists, it would seem, 
have not yet given up trying schemes for getting 
one-and-twenty. shillings out of a pound !) 

Then come the inducements held out to ‘people 
to become subscribers ; and they curiously strive to 
address themselves to both. the. classes. of anotives 
above alluded to. Every subscriber,on the completion 
of the work, shall ‘receive a diploma ‘attesting and 
recording his co-operation in the great work, A 
roll of all the contributors shall be placed in the 
national archives. The diploma shall be given forth: 
with to any one who will pay down ‘his entire sub- 
scription in one sum. Those’ who ‘engage them- 
selves for ten -subscriptions shall»receive amedal 
bearing their name in bronze ; those who pledge 
themselves for twenty shall have a similar medal in 
— and those who take thirty subscriptions, in 
gold. 

Then come the inducements of the old kind, lag- 
gingly, at the tail of their more powerful modern 
competitors. 

The very first moneys received shall go to form a 
fund for an annual service for the souls of deceased 
contributors. 

The Holy Father shall be implored ‘to grant a 
plone indulgence, to be gained: on the same day 
or the living contributors and their families. 

A sufficient sum of money, seems. to have been 
received, according to these. conditions, to. pay the 
preliminary expenses of the renewed attempt now 
to be made. But it is understood that this. part of 
the old scheme—that concerning the means and 
manuer of raising the subscription—is to be re- 
vised ; as indeed is greatly needed. 

Not so, however, the conditions laid down for the 
obtaining of a desigu for the work. In the Jfoni- 


-parchitects"6f “Europe are to be maintained by the 


tore of the 18th of April, just nine days before the 


revolution, the followi ificati pared { & 
the table He te compaition Chen pubis ie 


new; Commission, of which-the Prince ‘di Carignano 
is President. 

The competition is..open to all persons) of! all 
nations. 

The projects to be.sent. sealed, witha motto, 
together with a sealed letter containing the author’s 
naihe, hearing the same motto. None to be opened 





} 
| 


| must be in the scale of-one to’ fifty, and water- 


save ‘those to which prizes have been adjudged, 
Designs must be geometrical, not in perspective ; 


coloured: to show the different ‘imaterials employed. 
Any infringement of these: rules will cause rejec- 
tion. 

All the designs sent.to-be; publicly exhibited be- 
fore judgment. shall haye, | passed‘ om then by the 
Commissioners, . This, exhibition shall last, a.:month, 

All necessary information, as, well as, plans and 
measures and views of the different, parts, of, the 
cathedral and the surrounding buildings, &c., may 
be seen at the “Belle Arti” in Florence, and at all 
the Tuscan Legations‘and ‘Consulates in Europe. 

Prizes shall be given to the six best designs :— 
Ist, 12,000 lire (about: £400); 24; ''10,000 Tire ; 
3rd, 8,000 lire: 4thy Sthy Gth, 2000 lire‘each. The 
three. first designs to. remain :the»property of the 
Commissioners; who do: not,,, however, bind them: 
selyes, in case they select one.of them for the work, 
to intrust the execution of: it.to its authon 

These conditions, it is understood, are to be main- 
tained’ by the new Coininission. Fresh plans and 
metisurements; €c., have ‘been made by the architect 
of the ‘e:thedral, ‘and will, it is promised, be ready 
for delivery: within ' the year: ‘in’ fact, they are ‘al- 
ready completed: 

Lastly, all designs intended for thé competition 
must be sent in by the end of September, 1862. 

Assuredly there is no! living artist who would not 
be proud to. associate his name inthe \same ‘fabric 
with those of Arnolfo, Orgagna,:and  Brunellesehi, 
and who would not feel that,one lifetime. is hardly 
likely to afford him more than one chance.of earning 
‘any comparable distinction. With such an object of 
ambition proposed ‘to the artists of Europe, surely 
we may hope ‘to see’ England well’ represented. in 
the competition. oy. oi 





Mesron) December 21. 
A srrancer to the festivities of a German Christinas 
might fancy, in walking through the streets,and on 
approaching the neighbourhood of the market-places, 
that, as once at Dunsinane, so here the woeds‘aroand 
Munich had left their accustomed .home, «ndthad 
put themselves in motion ; for goodly; firs, with all 
theif long green: branches, may be seen, waying and 
nodding as they’ pass ‘across the broad Streets, or 
massed together like a coppice, standing upright in 
sone square, as though they’ had ‘grown there. “It 
is a busy time:in every family ; and ‘young and old 
are making their séveral \prepatations for thé festal 
Christmas, Eve. ..The. dullest plodder is wnable to 
resist the contagion, aud: he: bethinks him of some 
child whom he may surprise, witha fitting gift; or 
an old friend, at remembrance of whose, name: his 
heart warms with kindling affeetion, ; It, is alli in‘ 
¥ain to say you haye no one to. give to, or. that.you 
do not intend ‘to make any outlay. Every one.is 
talking of the anticipated pleasure which each little 
surprise is to afford; of the pretty thing got for this 
relation, of the work being prepared for another, and 
of the hopes that. all will please; and that the re- 
ceivers may not by any chance ‘have # suspicion of 
what gifts await them,, , You hear ‘all ‘this, and you 
also are soon on your way to go a-shopping like the 
test. And what. excitement, and. knowing looks, 
and ait of secrecy you meet. with in, the. faces of all! 
A great conspiracy seems to be on, foot, in whieh all 
are concerned, but which fact all apparently are 
bound to ignore.’ People now steal abroad at dusk, 
and in’ the evening, half by stealth, enter the shops 
to select their purchases} and furtive glafices are 
thrown continually: around, especially towards the 
door, when a new comer enters; to wateh lest an un- 
wished-for individual should be: present, and ‘'thus 
annihilate all the plans for a surprise, and make 
further attempts at concealment, vain, And: then 











the cvinedy that will be acted when such an un- 


toward arrival spoils the well-laid scheme! The 
white lies—as gr piety: ent as possible—suddenly in- 
Pp ‘Oposed to.the.). vented § the 


; : ; 

the other on a wrong scent, and the_tactics employed 
by each to’ out-mancurre. the other. And at-home, 
in the household, it is: much the same. Here almost 
every act throughout the day is a state secret... Then 
how busy, too, are ‘all the female members of,, the 
family! They are shut up in their rooms, hard,at 
work with some web or embroidery, and ‘have no 
time for anything—for a walk, a visit, or.a party. 
All customary occupation or amusement, is now. in. 
abeyance. The great conspiracy that is, going on 
has completely changed. every ordinary habit, just 
as it seems ‘to have altered people’s natures, and, 
for the moment, to have made each one full. of wile. 
Openness has ceased to be. 
mouth: Observations ‘are made, things, are 


of with other than the seeming object. The speaker _ 


saycth one thing, but he all the while thinketh of 
another. He seeketirtofathonrthie thoughts of his 
neighbour, and learn what he wisheth to have. 
Chance words, let fall inadvertently, are seized upon ; 
and thence deductions are made as to what could 
give him who uttered them most pleasure as a 
Christmas gift. oe : 

The Christmas \tree is ‘smuggled: into the hotise 
as though jt were contraband ‘and the custon)-house 
officer were at the corner of the street. waiting, to. 


pouiice’ upon atid confiscate it, Especially where, 


children’ are this is'a matter of great importance ; 
and for this operation a‘ Wisc’ generalship generally 


selects an‘ hour’ before the little ones are up, or 


when for a surety they will’ be’ ‘absent from home ; 
for.it is as if the'tree:that on Christmas Evé stands 
before them iu all its glory and radiance ‘and adorn- 
ings, would infallibly, Jose somewhat of} its’ import- 


ance and its interest, werevit te have béen seerbefore ° 


in the hands of some. common) piece, of humanity, 
a mere tree of the forest, a thing which .a.woodman 
had cut down, which ;had been brought: to market 
and bartered fot, and finally sold for a shilling. 

The tree’es it glitters there all gold and tinsel, 
and with toys hanging 'to its’ ‘branches, with gilded 
nuts among its green ‘boughs, ‘and rosy apples and 
cakes,afid) sugat-pluins, isa thing’ of aig growth, 
Why, the -beaustalk-of:the renowned Jack was 
hardly more ;wouderful.,; Phere: it stands, with its 
wondrous foliage, as great; a marvel) as'any in the 
Arabian Nights, .. Who ever thinks of. its.origin,' or 
how it came, there, in. such great glory,?, What 
child stops to ask.such questions? , For him,itigrew 


as it there stands before him—toys and gingerbreud , 


aud tinsél—ay, and burning tapers too ; for.in re- 
gions ‘like those ‘where that beautiful tree came 


from, such! things, stirely; ‘ate? quite ‘possible. At 


this:sweet Christmas-time ‘sucha thing excites no 
incredulous. astonishment; for : it/is'a tine of ‘won- 
dets ; aud,a certain holy awe prevails that seems to 
make men’s minds.susceptible.for. the supernatural, 


At all events, itis so.tochildren ; jand the nagical tree 


which they gaze and still gaze on, with never-satiated 
eyes, belongs to that time of expectaney..,.'Phere.is 


mystery in the looks and .in the words .of . their, 


fathers and mothers ; there is everywhere something 
niore at work that’ meets the eye; even they, too, 
the youngest ones, are taken into some ‘one’s conli- 
dence and required to be secret; there is notice of a 
coming mystery in'the Church service of this Advent 
time, and every where-is»sigw ‘of prepatation for a 
high festival, 
It is a happy time.. It is essentially’ a time of ma- 
nifested ‘ goodwill,” Tokens of recollection whence 
they were least expected, proofs, of love, are-mani- 
fested according to the means of thegiver,yand there 


is“ joy” in the hearts of very many, and « peace”; 


is\also aniong thém. ° ; 
And though lie Christmas festivity I haye here 

spoken of belongs ‘exclisivély to Gerinany, yet wo 

all know of one‘family in’ our own Ehglind where, 


on the eve of the great ‘holyday;’ the’ ‘same beef ; 


ceremony was observed as isthe eustom here: 

accounts circulated of the pleasaves, of such evening 
in that English household, andj what delight was 
experienced when the, father->whe was not! an 
Mnglishman—for tlie first time. showed. his‘ wife 
and. children a German Christmas Tree, An; in- 
terest was felt in ttiese things, relating as they did 
to the family-life of one whom all England loved and 
honoured; for sho deserved the love. “And Christ- 
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mas his come again, but he, whose presence con- 
tributed so'much to its festivity and. the happiness 
of that evening, is no more. , And’ instead of joy, 
there ‘are torn and aching hearts, and a widow be- 
wailing him who was a firm support to her; a 
support needed, though she sat upon a, throne, 
And ‘at’ this season of rejoicing, all think of, and 
sympathize with her, who has so suddenly. been 
cdlled upon’ to’ bear'such a weight of grief. But 
we tod hayé suffered’ a loss; the full extent, of 
which we shall nly gradually learn, when, missing 
him;/as Will often be the case, who never. refused 
his assistance or authority in aid, of a good cause. 
His'déath has come upon us like a thunderbolt, and 
the*shock has stunned us all. 


ene 


SOIENCE. 





General Oiitline of the Organization of the Ani 
mal Kingdom, and Manual. of Comparative 
Anatomy... By. "Thomas, Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 


Iw his tothe second edition of the work 
above hoted, Professor Jones tells us that, his 
object in the construction of the work has 
been twofold; first, to, lay before, the natu- 
ralist 8 complete view of the organization and 
physiological relations of every class of living 
beings; and secondly, to offer to the anato- 
mical studentia succinct: account of ‘the struc- 
ture. and development’ of the vital organs, 
thronghall the modifications they present in 
the'long series of ‘the animal creation, That 
the design thus laid out has been successful is 
prope the rapidity with which the. book 

into the hands of the reading public: 
We have now before us.a third edition, while 
the recollection of the second edition still re- 
mained on the mind as of event, nay, we may 
almost:say of immediate date. Brief; however, 
as has been the interval, it has been-amply suf- 
ficient to: enable the author to introduce a con- 
siderable number of new points, indicating a 
rapid advance jn the Phnwhhie of natural his- 
tory. Important alterations have been made 
in the arrangement of the animal, series: the 
protozoa have been completely separated from 
the ciliated infusoria;,, the class: helminthozoa 
has been redistributed ; the classes ‘rotifera and 
cirrhopeda have been brought into lose proxi- 
mity with the crustacea, to which they are in- 
timately related; and the polyzoa have been 
set up aslegitimate members of the molluscous 
division of creation. — 

As*many of our readers may, not. be. ac- 
quainted with Professor Jones's work, we can- 
not ‘do better, before going further, than give 
them an. idea of its general. plan and. scope. 
Commencing with a brief chapter on the clas- 
sification of. animals, he to the conside- 
ration of the protozoa, or the first animals, the 
primitives in which’ life’ is ‘first: manifested ; 
next: he:'‘passes'to the infusoria, so termed by 
the earlier ‘investigators, from the fact ‘of their 
generally making their appearance in vegetable 
infusions’! from thence he passes to the antho- 
zoa, the aig be of the old authors, and from 
these to the hydrozoa, or freshwater polyps. 
Thence, he considers .the helminthozoa, or the 
parasitic worms ;.and:after these the echino- 
dermata, of which the star-fish is a type. Un- 
der the divisions given above we are borne 
through the history of those classes of animals 
which: have no nervous system, and are led 
then tothe homogangliata, or the articulata of 
Cuvier, in which we have developed an elemen- 
tary nervous system, and senses correspondent. 
From these he passes to the annelidz, or worms ; 
then to the myriapoda, or many-footed animals, 
which form the transition from the red-blooded 
worms to the class of insects. 








The transition ‘leads: to ‘a chapter on the 


insecta, followed up by an account’ of the 


' 
i 


arachnida, the spider ‘class. Following this, , 


we are brought to the crustacea, or the aquatic 
representatives of the insects and spiders, with 
which they form a collateral series ; and from 
these to the rotifera, or wheel-like animals, 
formerly included under the name of infagorial 


animalcules, but, now.raised to. a much higher! 


position in the apimal.scale ;. thence carrying 
us through the cirrhopoda, ‘he leads us to: the 
heterogangliata of Owen, or the mollusca_ of 
Cuvier, devoting a separate chapter to a ge- 
neral review of’ the molluscous division of the 
animal ‘kirigdom:'’ From this point, bringing 
under notice in distinct chapters. the 
the tunicata, the conchifera, the brachiopoda, 
the ropoda,, the pteropoda, and . the 
cephalopoda, he brings us in. chapter twenty- 
five to the vertebrata,; and disenssing the-fifth 
division of the animal kingdom. ina separate 
form, concludes ‘his: works’ with . remaining 
chapters on pisces; or fishes ; reptilia, or rep- 
tiles ;,aves, or birds ;: and’ the mammalia. 

The’ reader will see’from this outline that 
Professor Jones's book includes a very com- 
prehensive survey of the animal kingdom; and 
we tnay say of it at once, that, taking it all.in 
all, the student could not have a better guide 
in his first efforts to. obtain a knowledge of the 
animal kingdom. Not so diffuse as) to beem- 
barrassing, nor 80 compressed as to be obscure, 
it offers such. information as it is intended to 
convey, with ease, exactitude, and confidence, 
while the: illustrations, which are profusely 
scattered through its ‘pages, completely eluci- 
date and simplify the text. 

Such are the general characteristics, of the 
work before us: we may turn from, them, to 
one or two special points. In the first place, 
we observe that our author is specially free 
from what may be considered in a class-book 
the taint of theory.' We do not say this as 
opposing the advancement of theory as a prin- 
ciple of progression, for we know that. all ad- 
vancement im science is made on theory, but 
we refer'to the fact as showing that Professor 
Jones knows how to write for that particular 
class to whom he addresses himself, and whose 
duty it is to learn facts and principles. first, 
and as preliminary to that which is. more pro- 
found and more.deeply obscure. If im any 
given case he departs broadly from the prin- 
ciple which, as: we have said, he has laid down, 
it is in-his first chapter on classification, where 
he holds to the plan first laid down by Cuvier, 
that the nervous system’ should be considered 
as the basis on which all classification should 
be built. In this place he argues that as the 
nervous matter must be regarded as the ver 
essence or being of all creatures, with whic 
their sensations, volition, and eapability of 
action are: inseparably connected, so it is'a 
legitimate inference that the capacities and 
powers of the several tribes are in immediate 
connection with the development of the sn- 
preme part of their organization, and that their 
entire structure must be in accordance with 
the nervous apparatus ‘which they possess, 
That the nature of the limits and external 
members, the existence or non-existence, of 
certain senses, the capability of locomotion, 
and the means of procuring food must be in 
strict accordance with the powers centred in 
the nervous mass of the body, or in that ar- 
rangement of nervous particles which repre- 
sents or replaces them. | But while thus adopt- 
ing the nervous. system as the natural and 
ultimate ‘basis of classification, he “candidly 
follows up his argument by stating that until 
we are accurately acquainted with the nerv- 
ous system of the lower forms of the animal 
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world, we cannot, apply. to; poate the views 
which physiology would lead us to adopt; and 


carrying out this view/to itsend, he proceeds 
in his labours.on a simple butempitical plan, 
best adapted to his present purpose, a sketch 
of which we have already presented. 

In the second place we may observe that, 


in his explanations even of abstruse points, he 


throws into the narrative, and into the. ar- 
rangement of the narrative, a simplicity. and, 
order which carries the mind onwards, to a 
comprehension of the subject, supported bya 
train of .reason and thought, at once interest- 
ing and instructive. ‘Thus; im his introduction 
to the vertebrata (C XXV.), he intro- 


yzoa,,|.duces to us the fifth division’ of thé animal 


kingdom; with its four great classes of allied 
animals, on the assumption of a general t 

of structuré, modified in accordance with 
endless diversity of circumstances under which 
particular races are destined to exist. ‘The im- 
measurable realms of the ocean, the. rivers, 
lakes, 4nd streams, the fens and marshy 

of the earth, the frozen precinets of the poles, 
and, the torrid regions of the equator, have alf 
appropriate coment as he shows, more fa- 
voured as reg their capacities for enjoy- 
ment, and more largely endowed with strength 
and intelligerice than any which have hitherto 
occupied our, attention, and gradually rising 
higher and higher in their attributes, until 
they conduct us at last to man himself. Fishes, 
restricted by their organization to an aquatic 
life, are connected by amphibious beings, that 
present almost. imperceptible gradations of de- 
velopment, with terrestrial and air-breathing 
reptiles: these, progressively attaining greater 
perfection of structure and Stideeatiad wers, 
slowly conduct us to the hot-bl birds, 
fitted by their strength, and by the vigour of 
their movements, to an aerial existence. From 
the feathered tribes of vertebrata, the transi- 
tion 6 the still more intelligent and highly- 
endowed mammalia_ is. affected. with equal 
facility ; so that the anatomist. finds, to his 
astonishment, that throughout this division of 
animated nature, composed of creatures widely 
differing among themselves in form and habits, 
an unbroken series of beings is distinctly trace- 
able. 

The foundation of the subject of study thus 
introduced being laid, the skeleton of a verte- 
brate animal is considered; the several sets of 
bones of which it is composed, the central por- 
tion, the basis and support of the rest, and of 
yarious appendages derived from, or connected 
with, the central The centre of the 
whole osseous fabric is described as made up 
generally of 4 series of distinct pieces arranged 
along the axis of the body ; and this part of 
the skeletonjis invariably present; but the su- 
peradded appendages, being employed in diffe- 
rent animals for various and distinct, purposes, 
present the greatest possible diversity of form, 
and are, many of them, wanting in any given 
genus ; so that a really complete-skeleton, that 
is, a Skeleton made up of all the pieces or ele~ 
ments which might, philosophically speaking, 
enter into.its composition, does not exist in na- 
ture, inasmuch as it is owing to the deficiency 
of some portions and the development of others 
in icular races that we must ascribe all the 
endless diversity of form and mechanism so 
conspicuously met with in this division of the 
animal world. 

In preparing the student for the contempla- 
tion of the numerous ifications met with 


in the skeleton, and the variations in type ap- 
parent through the vertebrate classes, our au- 
thor submits a caution to those whose studies 
have been confined chiefly to human anatomy. 
He insists against taking the skeleton of may 
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as a ‘standard whereby. the judgment’ of the 
student is to be direeteds for man, so highly 
faised by his intelligence and: mental powers 
above all other beinys, is, so to speak, a mon- 
strosity-in the eréation ; and,so’far from find- 
ing in the haman frame the means of eluci- 
dating the laws of animal organization, it is 
found to have’ been constructed on principles 
the most aberrant and remote from those which 
an extensive investigation of the lower animals 
has revealed to the physiologist. 
Lastly, we would observe, as a special charac- 
teristic 6” Professor Jones's work, that it is 
equally adapted to, men of general education as 
it is to the professed student Of natural history: 
We can searcely, indeed, imagine a leisure hour 
more: interestingly or properly filled wp; than 
hy occasional readings from such a volume as 
this. New fields-of tl tare opened, page 
after page, which fill the mind with the broadest 
views of nature, notwithstanding that the para- 
g:aphs .are necessarily brief, and rather ‘texts 
than sermons, We have turned over by acci- 
dent, for ‘instante, to a*page in which are dis- 
cussed the teeth of fishes’; and here, at once, 
we discover mechanical adaptation so various 
and-pécdliar,; that if'a man will read he must be 
interested. ‘Thus, we are taught that. as fish 
are of a necessity compelled to catch with their 
teeth; and to retain their prey with a firm 
grasp, 80 they are ovyiously precluded from 
dividing or masticating ‘their aliment. . The 
mouth of a fish, therefore, is so constructed 
that every part: is made subservient to pre- 
hension ; teeth, sometimes in the form of déli- 
catée-spines,-or else presenting the appearatice 
of sharp recurved: hooks, have been fixed in 
every ‘possible position where they could be 
made available as ‘prehensile organs. “Not 
only ate the jaws densely studded with these 
penetrating points, but they are, occasionally 
placed on every bone which surrounds-the oral 
cavity, or supports the entrance to the pharynx. 
Then follow the peculiarities belonging to par- 
ticular kinds of fish ; the single fang-like tooth 
of the myxine,. with its’ two horny saws on 
each side, enabling the animal first to fix its 
victim on its fang; dnd then to tear it to 
pieces with the serrated plates ; of the lamprey, 
whose mouth is studded with horny teeth} of 
the carp, which has no teeth in its jaws, but a 
three-sided ‘dental plate which might be com- 
_ tovan anvil, in its throat, on which five 
arge testi work from the inferior pharyngeal 
bones ;-0f the skate, the jaws of which are 
covered with teeth, flat and smooth, like a tes- 
sellated ‘pavement, for crushing the prey; and 
of the shark, in which several rows of teeth, 
laced one behind another, are found concealed 
hind the jaw, with one single row of triangu- 
lar cutting teeth standing erect and ready for 
use, falling off sometimes, blunted’ and’ unfit 
for service, tobe replaced by ‘the next row, 
which will rise and give 4 succession of efficient 
weapons for the life~purposes of the animal, 
Or, turning from these points, and throwing 
over a few more pages, we drop on the 
mechanism of the eye of birds, and find again 
arrangements which the modern optician might 
study with infinite advantage to his art. In 
most particulars we find the eye of the bird 
described in its general composition as’ analo- 
gous to that of man. © The sclerotic and choroid 
tunics are shown to present the same arrange- 
ment, the transparent humours of the eye to 
or, the same relative positions, and the iris 
and ciliary folds to exist the same: but de- 
scending from generalities, the attention of the 
reader is inyited to several. special adaptations. 
First, the shape of the eyeball is peculiar : 
it is not spherical, as in man, nor flattened 
anteriorly, as in fishes and aquatic reptiles ; 





but, ‘on the ‘contrary, ‘the cornea is rendered 
extremely promitient, and the antero-posterior 
axis of the eye is considerably lengthened. This 
is remarkably exemplified in the owl, in which 
bird; as*Dr. Macartney pointed ont, such is 
the disproportion, between the anterior and 
posterior spheres of the eye, that the axis: of 
the anterior position is quite as great as that 
of the other! The obvions consequence of this 
figure of the globe ‘of the eye isto allow room 
fora greater proport ion of aqueous fluid, and for 
the removalof the crystalline lens from the seat 
of sensation, and thus produce a greater conver- 
gence of the rays of light, by which the animal 
is enabled to discern the objects placed near it, 
atid to see with a much weaker light. The 
differences in the form of the orgari necessitate 
also a variety of modifications in the mecha- 
hism for purposes of adaptation, the most 
beautiful of which is that destined to regulate 
the focal distarice between the crystalline lens 
and the sentient surface of the retina, in order 
to.ensure the clearest possible delineation either 
of near.or distant objects... The provision for 
this purpose is peculiar to the class under our 
notice, and consists ‘of avascular organ Called 
the marsupinm or pecten, Which is lodged in 
the posterior part'‘of the ‘vitreous ‘humour, 

This organ is composed of folds of a membrane 
resembling the ‘choroid coat of the be and, 

being’in“a Tike manner covered with pi ent, 

might easily be mistaken for a provesn erived 
from that tunic, with which, in’ fa¢t, it has no 
connection; being attached to the optic nerve 
just at the point where it expands into the re- 
tina. Its substance seems to be made up of 
erectile tissue, and it is most copiously supplied 
with blood” derived ‘from an arterial plexus 
formed by the arieria centralis retinz ; so that 
there is little doubt that. being, like the i iris, 
endowed with an involuntary powet: of ‘dila- 
tation and contraction, as it*enlarges from ‘the 
injéction of blood} it:distends the chamber of 
the vitreous humour, and pushes forward the 
lens, while, as it again collapses, the crystal- 

line is allowed to approach nearer the retina ; 

and thus the focus of’ the é¢ye is adjusted on 
the same principle as'that of a telescope, 

In reviewing a book, such as the one before 
us, the temptation is strong to multiply illus- 
trations and comments; for. not only are the 
materials numerous, but novel withal, and 
each one as. it. were possessing peculiar at- 
tractions; the very multiplicity of matter 
therefore warns us that ‘we must lay’ down 
the pen by recommending ‘Professor Jones’s 
book to the library of évery scholar who would 
know by what strange plans and adaptations 
life, in all its phenomena, is ptelented to the 
mind on this world of ours. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Annual General Meeting, December 17.—George 
P. Bidder, Esq., President, fa the chair. 

Before commencing the proceedings the President 
said, that under ordinary circumstances,.he. should 
have suggested to the amber the. propriety of 
adjourning the meeting, in order to. testify, their 
regret for the lamented decease. of their Honorary 
Member H.R.H. the Prisce Consort, and their deep 
sympathy with their beloved Sovereign and the 
Royal Family on their bereavement, As, however, 
the Charter imperatively demanded the election of 
the Council and Officers on that evening, the Council 
did not feel authorized in meeting, 
which would be restricted to the mere routine of the 
election. 

In presenting an account of the proceedings of 
the Institution during the last twelve. months, to 
which the Report was exclusively devoted, it was 
stated that they would contrast favourably with 
those of any previous year. The more than ordi- 


subjects brought forward for discussion had ualled, 
even if they had not exceeded, in Panag weg 
former Sessions.-The elections of Members. and 
Associates had been as numerous, and asa conse- 
quence the abstract of accounts exhibited a very 
satisfactory result. Considerable additions had*been 
made to the library, to which the attention ofa 
special Committee of the. Council had heen closely 
directed, 

The principal Papers read during. the Session 
were then noticed; and it was remarked that many 
important works, some involving considerable 
had been executed by Members. of. the Insti 
both at home and abroad, which. had , never* 


acting and fesident engineer, on the tion of 
any undertaking upon which.he might have been 
engaged, should pgp ase a descriptive. narrative «of 
the progress e works, of auy. peculiarities.in 
their design, oi particularly of any incidents , that 
might have occurred during their construction. 

ith a view to encourage the production. of are 

preparing the 


valuable original communications, in 


| list of subjects for premiums for the Session 1861-62, 


it was determined to offer pecuniary awards not,ex- 
ceeding in amount twenty-five guineas each, in addi- 
tion to the honorary premiums, for # limited number 
of papers of distin, merit. Although five sub- 
jects had been, specially selected, it im stated that 
other essays would be considered. if . of adequate 
merit. It was hoped that this would have the effect, 
of induce 16 presentation of many useful papers, 
not so much from the intrinsic value of the reward, 
as from the distinction it would confer on a, suecess~ 
ful competitor. 
With regard to the library, it-was stated that the 
cone to the Lords of. the Tr fr ene 
the Ordnance and Uerlogieas Maps of the. 

Kingdom had not been the va aS, 

signed being, that their Psi a paint had been 
discontinued in 1850,on the recommendation.ofithe |. 
late Board. of ‘Ordnance, and that the late Institu- 
tion of Civil ae 8 could. not, be 
ception to. the No steps had. born 8 sug 
their purchase, as, for the, same sum, m 
atlases and general maps could be. 
were likely to be more, . 
chases already made included Lil 
sy Seg oo ore and 8 i rN 

Scotland, Ireland,..India,; the 

Caiada ; and spaces had been left for te Sat 
World and of Asia to be-added, as soon.as.the new . 
editions now in hand were completed... ‘Two com> ° 

rehensive atlases and a few standard French and- 

inglish works, especially to complete. series. hitherto 
imperfect, had also been purchased. Much useful 
information had been procured, particularly from the 
Continent, which week facilitate seem urchases, 
‘Thus, there had been obtained, from the: le des 
Ponts et Chaussées” a carefully p catalogue 
of ‘works recommended by that 1; from the 
Royal Institution of Engineers of Holland «mark 
list of the best books on water construction; and aah 
was hoped that similar particulars would be 
received from Germany. and. Italy, . It. was on: 
accounts desirable that the library. should = Sects 
rivalled in its peculiar 
tain copies of all treatises on engineering and 
allied sciences, wherever published; amd the .co- 
operation of the 
solicited, to enable this to be accomp 


The abstract. of the accounts showed, 





greater than in any previous “year, and 

current subscri: were now 50 od cent. ih 
of what they were in 1851. During the yi 
Stephenson and the Miller Bequests had } 
vested in Railway Debenture stocks, and an 
tion of £900 had been made T coe OURO 
so that. the. total investments now rere 0 


£12,194. 12s. kkd> The ‘sums on deposit at the 


Union Bank, and the current balance at the bankers’, 
raised this amount to nearly £15,000. 
The amount. of arrears of 
Lire was £241. 10s., and for 1859); 
; together, £330. ‘15s. Great. 
ai to reduce the sums owin 
and in some cases the arrears © 
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still anol re poet under the painful neces- 
? sity, “after s le remndnstrancey’ of erasing the | 


names of one’’Member, nineteen Associites, ” and 
two Graduates from the register. 
The deceases during the yeav,yere ‘announced to 
“’have been :~Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson and Generaeir 
harles William Pasley, Hotiorary Members ; Sir 
illiam Cubitt, Messrs. William Allcard, Samnel | 


H 


eg , Nicholas Harvey, Joseph Maudslay, John | 


| MeVeagh, John -Plews, James Ralph Walker, and 
John. W. 


ard, Meniters; Colonel Robert Kearsley | 
Dawson, R.E., 70.B.,° ‘Messrs, George Aitchison, | 
James’ Braidwood, Charles Frederick Cheffins, Octa- 
vius @ovkiyne,; Charles Cowper, Henry, Alcock 
gy ere een William Newton, John 
2 ae ith, Bdmund Treherne, and ‘John ‘Neville 
| te 


The number of elections had been 69, of de- | 
992. so | 


| ceases’ 23,' of Tesignations 9, and of erasures 
/ that the effective increase of the year was'15, mak- 
: 
i 


aa, 


ing thetotal mniber of ‘members of all classes 945. | 


It was mentioned that within the wguarter of a 
i>“ 2a Nutiber of Members of “all ‘classes had 
increased neatly fourfold. 


In elosing thé Report, the Council urged that the 
sticcoss: of the Fustitution depended a great deal 
more individual exertions of the Mettibers, 
in support of its scientific character, than ‘upof ifs 
pecuniary prosperity ; ‘and that it could not continue 
to hold’ the high position it had already attained, 
without efforts. and sacrifices being made by the 
present Members, ‘sinailar to those which were so un- 
remittingly andsofreely incurred by their predecessors, 

After thé teading of the Report, Telford medals 
were “6 Messts. W. H. Preece; G. B, Bid- 
“Ger, junior, and F. Fox; Council premiums of 

dks 40 Messrs! W. H: Preece, F. Braithwaite, G. 
Hurwood; and W. Hall ; and the Manby premium, 
in books; to Mr.’G, P. Bidder, junior. 


- . Thefollowing “gentlemeén’ were élected'to fill the 
several offices On the Council for the ensuing year : 


+ John“Hawkshaw, President; J. E. Errington, J. 

Fowler,'C.'H. Gregory, and J.'R. McClean, Vice- 
+ Presidents Sir William’ Armstrong, J. Cubitt, T. 
E. Harrison; 2) Hawksley, G. W. Hemans, J. Mur- 
ray, J.°S, Rassell, GR: Stephenson, C. Vignoles, 
and J. Whitworth; Members ; and Mry ‘John Coch- 
rane, arid Colonel Simmons, 2F., Associates, 


Wek 





2309 ROY aL INSTITUTION, 
December 31, three’ o’clock.— Professor ‘Tyndall : 
On Light (Javerile Lectures), 


aA (Fuvenile: Lectures). 
anuary 4, three o’clock.—Professor Tyndall: On 
\| Light (Juvenile Lectures). 
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vob «lo QORRESPONDENCE. 


Le a hey: HMR, ‘MAYER’S PAPYRI. 

us. t Lo the Bditor of the Literary Gazette, 

fe Sit,—Sseyou' have in your review of the recent 
publication 6f Dr,'Simonides, made use of my name, 
I claim the'thseftion of a few lines defining my own 
f position in reference to'the papyri, which you have 
thought proper ‘to notice in such unqualified terms 
of di 


| The sre coarse ate’ that ‘the manuscripts, of 
|which the 
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: NTS saw many of the manuscripts opened, 
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January 2, three o’clock.— Professor Tyndall : Oi | 


iniles are‘before the public, are part 
only of a collection which I acquired’ from two 
wPdifferent sources, via, the late Mr, Sams, and from 
~ the Rey, B. Stobart ;.and as. they have been dis- 
> ranged more than, once in my museum, it is not 
feu MY power to state with perfect accuracy from 

ich of: these sources. any particular papyrus was 


Sriv: + Sandel Hert 
Dr. Simonideswas . introduced. tome, as stated 
iy. him, at, my, museum ;-and -after we had beep 
dor some time, and he had given me in 
interpretation of several of \thé hiero- 
¢ inscriptions in the museum, I requested 
him to unroll and decipher for me some of many 
papyrus whichwere on my shelves, and he 
rtly afterwards commenced. his operations inthe 
y of, the museum, the necessary materials for 
such as, linen, starch, &c., being sup- 
by the Curator,,who atténded on him, and 





Dr. Simonides told: me, during the. time that; he 
was thus engaged, that the papyri wereof extreme 
Biblical interest, and from time to time the résults 
of his discoveries were communicated to the papers. 

I leave.to Dn Simonides himself the vindication 
of his charatter*ffom the charges brought against 
him; but it is absolutely necessary that the public 
should be made aware that the papyri in question 
are in no way connected with Dr. Simonides, except 
in as far as he has. unrolled and illustrated them, 
and that they are and“have been for somie years the 
property of, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Joseph Mayer, 

Liverpool, December 18th, 1861, 





MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


THE ‘THEATRES. 


| Christmas has once tioré brought about the season 
\‘of Pantomime, ‘and “the* sock’ ‘and buskin are alike 
| laid by forthe gauze’ of Columbine’ or the wand of 
| Harlequin; the, dispute’ between the old ‘and new 
| Othello. is hushed: the star of Fechter has’ paled 
| before. the : brilliant coloured: fires ‘of’ ‘the-extrava- 
| ganza; and Lord Dundreary must’ yawh ih solitiide 
; till the popular appetite for seasonable absurdity has 
| been sated, Our space and the time of our publica~ 
} tion alike compel ns to.leave till our next issue jour 
| notice of the novelties that the present week. has wit- 
nessed ; but we will refer to one pantomime, and 
we are bound by traditionaty respect to let the place 
of-honour be-assigned to 





DRURY LANE. 
The Pantomime of Drury Lane is of: course the 
pantomime of the season—most. gorgeous in. ¢os- 
|. tame, most whimsical in, conception; and.on “the 
present occasion Mr, Beverley has outdone himself 
in the beatity of his scenery and in the wonder- 
ful mechanical ‘effects he has produced,, .The 
foundations of “the burlesque opening. consist of 
Various nursery. ballads, of’ which the ieading' ones 
are the, story of “Old Mother Hubbard’ and her 
Wonderful. Dog ”..and: >the“ House’ that’ Jack 
Built.” These have bee by Mn” Blanchard 
combined, together, though not  over-felicitously, 
j so as to forth ‘one plots: and , he contects with 
them Darhe ‘Trot with her’ Cat, and various other 
legends of feminine characters. who have beenpin 
| the nursery popularly associated, and immortalized 
with some sympathizing animal or bird. . In. order 
to afford: scope for the intetference of the fairies, he 
transforms these’ respectable old ladies into witches ; 
and there: is’an incantation’ scene framed upon’ the 
celebrated:one in Macbeth. 'There‘are some tolerably 
happy allusions:to, the topics-of the day, but as a 
whole the opening, portion is not-quite’worthy of its 
predecessors.at Drury Lane, The great beauty of the 
piece, and thatwhich secures its success, consistsin the 
ddmirable scenery by Mr. Beverley, which equalled 
guything by that artist we ever saw upon the 
Stage, and secured “his frequent recall to receive the 
applause’'of a house crowded in every part. The 
transformation scene was a perféct triumph of scenic 
decoration. There are one or two very pretty dances, 
in which the Misses Gunnis were warmly received. 
The Grand Ballet Change-a-lanterne was most. ef- 
fective. ‘The comic business was of the usual kind, 
but sadly overburdened ‘with sprites, grotesques, 
and other’ modern abominations introduced, to the 
great disgust of the admirers of legitimate panto- 
mime (for éven in pantomime there is legitimacy), 
and whose proper sphere ‘is in the exhibitions, of 
the Circus. One or two of the changes that took 
place im the course of the harlequinade were clever, 


mouse-trap, in which Clown was caught; and the 


performance of “God save the Queen.” 


as the eonversion- of a box of cheese into @ 


sudden disappearance of. a bathing-machine on 
the seashore, leaving an astonished gentleman in 
the act. of preparing for immersion in. the waves. 
Not thé least’ interesting event during the evening 
was the enthusiastic encore that was accorded. by a 
house crowded in every part, and.no inconsidérable 
portion of whose occupants consisted of roughs, toa 
The sym- 
pathy that was evoked was as unanimous as it was 
thrilling, and the chorus of voices that joined in its 


MISCELLANEA, 


Literary news in theChristmas.wveek is: generally 


very scant. Authors are away with their red-faced 
country friends, and publishers. are busysmaking up 
the accounts of the year. We hay Abeabione, but 
little of importance to.commanicatéthis week. 


Of literary booksellers—those who. ocggsionally 
write as well as sell—London has always 

a goodly number. We are glad to leatw that Mr, 
Edmund Routledge, of Farringdon; Street, the son 
of the founder ‘of the ‘well-known Firm, proposes 
to issue with the new year a Boy's Magazine, to be 
edited.-by himself. “Mr. Routledge is a finésath- 
letic young fellow, fond of field sports and out-door 
exercises, aud just the very. person, we Should 
imagine, to suit the tastes and understandings of 
“Young England.” Mr. Routledge, we would add, 
ds a good general. scholar, without the least teace of 
the pedantic. 


The stock, and copyright of De Quincey the 
Eoglish Opium-Mater's. works,' formerly owned by 
Messrs. Hogg, after passing through’ two: or three 
London sale-rooms, have at length founda purchaser 
in Messts. Black and Co. of Edinburgh. 


Just two. years. ago. this. Christmas, a London 
publisher. collected the materials and wrote a Life 
of Lord'Macaulay in three, days ; the little book was 
Written, printed, bound, and actually published the 
day after the great historiau’s funeral, The volume 
was a success, the idea was pronounced an excellent 
one by “the trade,” and, ever since, the departure 
of. a great man has been’ marked by the appearance 
of. his “ Life,” at. the: modest: price of one shilling, 
or sixpence, if there were not sufficient materials to 
fatten out the book.. Two biegraphers:are already 
in the field with little compilations relative to the 
sayings and doings of the late Prince Consort... Mr, 
Edward Walford, so.well known for his shilling 
Peerage and‘ Baronetage, issued his last: Monday. 
The book is published by Rout! and Co,, price 
one shilling, and extends to -nearly two hundred 
pages. We have no doubt the “Life” is well 
written, but, the-portrait ‘of the Prince: which adorns 
the cover is an abominable caticature. The second 
biography is not) yet published,»Mr. John Timbs, 
however,. is, busily engaged upon it, and’ in due 
course’ Messrs. Lockwood and Co. will. submit: it: to 
the great veading public, with “a finely engraved 
portrait,” we are informed, as a frontispiece, 

We learn from Paris that. M. Lamartine, the il- 
lustrious French writer, aud one of the Decemvirate 
duting the last French reyolution, intends visiting 
England next spring, He is seventy-two years of 
age. 

From Cambridge we learn that it is the intention 
of the authorities there to announce his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire as a ¢andidate for the Chan- 
cellorship, in the ‘room’ of his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. “A correspondent states that 
his Grace’is to be noniinated purely on academical 
grounds; viz. the high distinction he achieved during 
his university. career. The Duke, who isnow M.A., 
went out B.A. of Trinity College: in 1829, a year 
that is well known! as Lord Cavendish’s year, and 
was Second Wrangler, his ‘senior being the present 
Lord Bishop of Worcester...For the Smith’s prizes, 
however, the second great mathematical struggle, 
the positions Were reversed the same year ; the Duke 
gaining the fitst, and Dr, Philpott the second prize. 
His Grace also took a first-class in classics, 

The Honourable Mrs. Norton’s new poem, The 
Lady of La Garaye, is now ready. 

The friends and patrons of the Royal Dramatic 
College will be pleased to learn that the receipts of 
the late Ball exceeded that of anv previous year, 
and that the profits will fall. very little short of 
£200. Every praise be given to the efficient and en- 
ergetic Ball Committee—B, Webster, J, J. Jerwood, 
Creswick, R. Churchill, Borlase Childs, J. J. Staun- 

ton, R. Bell, and A. C. Billings, Esquires, 

A new monthly periodical is announced for pub- 
lication in Januaty, under the title of The Rose, the 
Shamrock, and the Thistle.. It'is issued under the 
auspices of the Caledonian Press for promoting 
employment of women in’the art of printing, and 











concluding prayer produced a most striking effect, 





appeals for support to the “ fair daughters ” of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL, 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


No. 183 (2348),—"e" Sertes. 


No. L OF A NEW SERIES WILL BE COMMENCED IN JANUARY, 18 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS the ART-JOURNAL of 1862 will be, in all respects, a NEW WORK, and to them it 
recommended on the following grounds. It will contain— 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 


ENGRAVED IN LINE BY EMINENT ENGRAVERS FROM. WORKS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Some of these selections have been made from Public Galleries, others from large andimportant Collections, bub the greater number have been obtail 


from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—“the merchant princes” more especially, who have, oft 
years, been the chief patrons of British Art. ae 


A SERIES OF 
ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY J, M. W. TURNER, R.A. IN THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


THESE ARE ALL LINE ENGRAVINGS BY THE BEST BRITISH ENGRAVERS, 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, 
BRITISH ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, 


AND VARIOUS ARTICLES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE MERIT. 


it is, and has long been, the only Art-JournaL in Europe: it contains information, carefully sought and skilfully condensed 
upon every topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Agrist, the Srupenr, the Amateur, and the ConworssEUR 
while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards the numerous and important branches of Art-manufacture, its utility has been ad 
mitted in every manufactory of Great Britain, in our Colonies, and in America, as well as in several cities of the Continent, 





DURING THE YEAR 1862, AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL’ EXHIBITION 


Will be issued with the Anr-Journat, in Monthly Parts—each part consisting of twenty-four illustrated pages, containing about one hundred and twent 
engravings. No extra charge will be made for the Art-JourNaL containing such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introdu 
tion—with critical and explanatory notices—of any object of Art engraved. It is quite as much a duty to give the utmost possible publicity to a production 
that, while conferring honour on its producer, may act as a teacher of others, as it is to exhibit it; we have not, therefore, thought it just to demand pay 
ment for such publicity. 

No donbt there will be many to whom the Arr-Journau will thus be recommended ; rightly directed efforts to advance any. beneficial public undertaking 
are sure to be, in some way or other, rewarded, and we have reasonable expectations that the circulation of the Art-Journat will thus be increased. 

The Art-Journau Ittustratep CatTaLocue will thus be sy rt of progress, a volume of suggestions, a teacher from the lessons of many master-min¢ 
and an enduring reward to those who labour for renown as well a the ordinary recompense that is expected to accompany desert. ‘There is no topic con 
nected with the Arts, either “Fine” or “Industrial,” in which the public is interested, or requires information, that does not receive consideration and 
comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. Its extensive circulation is the result of a large‘expenditure of capi 
which has been continually increased, year after year, so as to auginent the value of the Journat, and secute its hold on public favour. 

In the improvements they project, the Proprietors will be, largely aided by the abolition of the duty on paper; the whole of the work will 
printed on fine paper, and will be among the best examples of the printer's art. 

he works to be engraved will be selected from the best. contributions of the leading manufacturers—not alone of England, but of the World; theyj 
will be carefully drawn and engraved by the best wood+engravers. In a word, every possible effort will be exerted to place the Illustrated Catalogne 
of the Exhibition of 1862 among the most remarkable, excellent, and permanently useful productions which that Exhibition will call into existence, a 
the Arnr-JournaL ILtustratep CaTaLoavE oF 1851 undoubtedly was, in reference to the Exhibition of that memorable year. 

Subscribers will be justified in expecting a work of greater merit, interest, and value than the Art-JournaL Intustratep CaTanocue or 1851, ings 
much as the experience then obtained will guide and determine arrangements for the Catalogue in 1862. Yet it cannot he presumptuous to state tha‘ 
its production was one of the most enduring of the benefits derived from the Exhibition in 1851—/forty-five thousand copies of that Catalogue. were 
ptinted-and circulated ; it made its way into every quarter of the globe, and it has continued ever since to act as “‘a pattern-book,” not only in remoté and 
comparatively uninstructed districts, but in “‘ Works” that flourish im our great manufacturing cities and towns. ’ 

Tn 1839, when the Arr-JournaL was commenced, the Art-industry of England was utterly inactive, and the public had no faith in the homé 
ptoduetions of the workshop or the loom. We have exerted ourselves in every possible way to show “the commereijal value of the Fine Arts ;”° te 
make manifest that in reality “beauty is cheaper than deformity ;” and we ‘have the happiness to know that the Manufacturers and Art-producers ‘o 
Great Britain are aware that long anterior to the memorable year 1851, we had been earnestly, zealously, and continuously working as pioneers @ 
the great army of all ranks by which the Victory was to be won.‘ : 

Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of the Art-Journau be relaxed. The Editor, and hil 
many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it iu all respects commensurate with the growing intelligence of the ag 
to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan : sidhiog it not only a record of al 
“news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing o 


the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information, and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while 
gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art.as a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 





LONDON : JAMES. S, VIRTUB, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY; 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY is intended to form the most reliable and comprehensive Book of Reference on Educational Matters 
ever offered to the public. It will be a storehouse of facts—local, personal, and statistical—embracing every public and private institution of 
ALL DENOMINATIONS, in which the education of the YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES is undertaken, and, in its present form, will be the 
foundation of a work which, when completed, will be A PERFECT GUIDE-BOOK TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, and the best 


means of making public the various items of information respecting Colleges, Schools, and Similar Establishments which their GOVERNORS 
and PRINCIPALS can desire. 


‘ciliata Keitel Ri kaa 


The plan adopted is based upon the usages of our public schools, but will be found equally applicable to every private establishment. For 
the present THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY Supplements will be issued with THE LITERARY GAZETTE on the Second and 
Fourth Saturdays of each month. Thedetails of the Schools are being gathered in large numbers ; but to wait until the whole have been received, 
would be to postpone the work indefinitely; they are, therefore, ‘sing printed as they come to hand, under their local situations ; and torender | 
them easy of access, an index of places and persons mentioned will be appended every half-year. When the work is completed in this form, itis 
proposed that the whole shall be carefully revised, alphabetically arranged, and issued in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to annual #. 
Subscribers to THE LITERARY GAZETTE at a considerable reduction from the publishing price, : 

The information contained in THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY is supplied direct from the Heads of Colleges and Schools, bya | 
personal application to each individual Principal of such establishments, at an amount of labour and expense that can only be estimated by 
those accustomed to such undertakings. Among its principal features, the followimg particulars may be included :— 

The name of each College, School, or Educational Establishment. 

Its correct Address and nearest Post-town. 


The name of the Founder, date of Foundation, and-year in which modifications of the original plan have been adopted. 

The Names of the Visitors, Patrons, and—Goyérnors. 

Its Income (if endowed) in the present. year. 

Particulars of the valye 4nd place at which all Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions attached are tenable, and for what period. 

The Names xX Descriptions, Degrees (if graduates), Preferments (if any), held by each of the Masters, and a list of the Works of 

“““eBiich as have published books on any subject. 

The number of Scholars, free or contributory, at school in the present year. 

Limits of Pupils’ Ages. 

The Annual Cost of each Pupil in School Fees and Board. 

The Course of Instruction afforded. 

Length and Seasons of the Vacations. 

Lists of Pupils who have distinguished themselves by gaining Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, or passed Competitive Ex- 
° aminations for Appointments in the Army, Navy, Civil Service, &c., during 1859-60. j 

Means have been taken to secure the COPYRIGHT of THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, both in its Title and Contents, f 

and although permission will be at all times freely granted, to those who may apply for it, to use any of the statements inserted, yet / 

all infringements of the Property accumulated with such care and outlay will meet with immediate repression. 


The Editor has determined that neither pains nor expense shall be wanting to merit a continuance of the zealous co-operatir™i™ = 
ready afforded; which it is hoped will be yet further extended by every Principal of a College or School, who approves of the under- ~~ 
taking, mentioning to those similarly éngaged, the nature and objects of THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Forms of return for the above, together with those for Subscribers and Advertisers, are ready, and may be had on application either 
petsonally or by letter addressed to “‘ THE EDITOR OF THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 
4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.” 
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(176) STEPNEY, MIDDLESEX ; PROPRIE- 
TARY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Established in 
1833, to provide, at a moderate expense, a liberal 
education for the sons of respectable persons residing 
in the North-east and East of London, and within 
the ancient limits of the Parish of Stepney, without 
the necessity of removing them from the care and 
control of their Parents. Patron, the Bishop of 
London ; President, the Rector of Stepney ; Vice- 
President, William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., FBS. ; 
Trustees, Raikes Currie, Esq.; M.P., Leonard Currie, 
Esq., Rev. Peter Fraser, Captain Henry Nelson, 
Thomas Walker, Esq., F.R.S., H. Loftus Wigram, 
Esq., Q.C. ; Committee of Management, Dr. Ansell, 
J. Bartlett, Esq., J. Bromley, Esq., W. Collingwood, 
Esq., Rev. G. T. Driffield, J. Gole, Esq., W. H. 
Hackwood,.-Esq., Henry Hammack, Esq., Rev. A. 
G. How, James Self, Esq., W. E. Snow, Esq., George 
J. Taylor, Esq.; Honorary Secretary, Leonard P. 
Cox, Esq., 4, Lansdowne Terrace, Bow Road, E. 
Exhibition attached, Committee Prize, value £30 
per annum, Head Master, the Rev. W. CHANTLER 
Izanp, M.A, late Scholar of Christ’s Coll., Camb. , 
Assistant Masters, Mr. J. A. Deartovs, King’s 
Coll., London; Mr. Hucn Brown, St. Augustine’s 
Coll., Canterbury ; Mr. W. R. Bron, King’s Coll., 
London; French Master, Mons. 8. A. Mayer, of 
the University of Paris ; German Master, Mr. J. A. 
Deantove ; Drawing Master, Mr. H. M. WicHELO ; 
Music Master; Mr. Vincnxy Barnarp; Drilling 
Master, Sergeant Marx Jonzs. No. of Scholars in 
1860, 92. Limits of Age, From 8 to 18. School 
Fees, under 12 years of age, 10 guineas; above 
12 years of age, 12 guineas per annum. These 
charges are in full for the Course of Tuition and for 


\ School Stationery, but Printed Books are farnished 


as required, and charged for at the end of each half- 
year. Drawing, Singing, and Drilling, are extras. 
The Annual Change { for Drawing (including Mate- 
iis) oe imging, 1 guinea per annum ; 
oyDrilling, 10s. 6d. for the Season. - All Schoo! Fees 
are payable half-yearly in advance, and every Pupil 
is expected to bring with him on his return, at the 
commencement of each half-year, the amount due 
to the School, in default of which his admission 
may be suspended. A Quarter’s Notice is required 
to be given in writing to the Secretary, when a 
Pupil is about to leave the School. The Head 
Master receives into his house, 31 and 32, Tredegar 
Square, Bow Road, E., a limited number of Boarders 
at 80 guineas per annum (this includes the Com- 
smittee’s Fees, with all extras, whether belonging to 
the School or to residence in his house). He also 
receives Day Boarders at 16 guineas per annum. Mr. 
J. A. Dearlove receives into his House, 8, Tredegar 
Square, Bow Road, E., a limited number of Boarders 
t GO and 65 guineas per annum (this includes the 
munittee’s Fees, with all extras, whether belong- 

to the School or to residence in his house), 
© Day Boarders at 12 guineas for six days 
in \the week, and 10 guineas for four days. 
Coukse of Instruction, as nearly as possible the 
same as that pursued at King’s College. It is the 
desire of the Committee to render this effective by 
¥ acing in it the following Subjects—Theolozy, 





~G@het~ Literature and Science, Commercial and 


English Education, and the Applied Sciences and 
Mathematics, Theology—The Course of Instruc- 
tion under this head comprises the evidences of 
Natural and Revealed religion, the Holy Scriptures, 
the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England, 





and Ecclesiastical History. General Literature and 
Science—This Course consists of Instruction in the 
Greek and Latin Classics, Modern ‘Languages 
(French and German), Ancient and Modern History, 
with English Literature and English Composition. 
Commercial and English; Education—This Course 
comprises Plain and Ornamental Writing, Arith- 
metic, Merchants’ Accounts, and Book-keeping, 
Reading, Recitation, and Grammar. Applied 
Sciences and Mathematics—This Course includes 
Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, Navi- 
gation, Land Surveying and Mapping, with the 
Elements of Chemistry, Geology, and the Allied 
Sciences. ‘The Pupils are arranged in Classes, 
according to their proficiency, and in these 
according to individual merit ; at present there are 
six, of which six is the highest, and the first the 
lowest. Class 6—Greek and Latin Composition, 
Greek Testament, Homer, Xenophon, and Thucy- 
dides, Virgil, Horace, and Livy, Geography, Ancient 
and Modern History, English Literature, and 
Religious Instruction; Class 5—Greek and Latin 
Grammar and Composition, Nepos, Cesar, and 
Virgil, Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
English Literature, and Religious Instruction ; 
Class 4— Latin Grammar and Composition, 
Cesar, Ancient and Modern History, Geography, 
English Grammar, Reading and Composition, 
and Religious Instruction; Class 3 — Latin 
Grammar and Composition,.Eutropius, Geography, 
Grammar, Reading, and Religious Instruction ; 
Class 2—Latin Grammar, Easy Latin Composition, 
Geography, History, and Religious Instruction; 
Class 1—Latin Grammar, Reading, Spelling, the 
First Principles of Geography, History, and Reli- 
gious Instruction. Mathematics and Writing— 
Arithmetic is required in every Class—in the higher 
Classes in all its branches, with Plain and Orna- 
mental Writing and Book-keeping. French forms 
part of the regular course in every Class. German 
is taught onlgiethe three higher Classes, Draw- 
ing forms no part of the-regular Course—the Class 
is held twice a-week. InstPugtion in Landscape, 
Model, and perspective Drawing. Meghanical and 
Architectural Drawing, if required, Singi2g 
thought, by the Committee, an essential branch v. 

Education, but forms no part of the regular pi 
—the Class is held twice a-week, Monday and 
Thursday. Instruction is given according to 
Wilhelm’s Method, adapted to English use by Mr. 
J. Hullah (under the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education), in Anthems, Glees, Rounds, 
&c. Drilling and fencing are also extra. Lectures 
are delivered in the School-room Weekly on one 
or other of the applied sciences. Strict attention 
will be paid to the wishes of parents respecting the 
particular branches of study to which it is considered 
essential that the attention of their sons should be 
especially directed, with reference to their future 
pursuits. Vacations, five weeks at Midsummer, 
three at Christmas, and one at Easter, at the close 
of which Pupils are expected to return punctually 
on the days appointed. A Register is kept by the 
Head Master of the attendance, progress, and general 
conduct of the pupils, of which half-yearly reports 
are transmitted to their parents or guardians. A 
General Examination takes place twice every year, 
and, at the Midsummer Examination, Prizes are 
awarded to the Pupils according to their proficiency 
and conduct. The first boy of the School receives 
a Prize from the Council of King’s College; and, 


in addition to the Scholarship and Prizes provided 


by the Committee, a Prize is given for proficiency 
in Theological Studies by the President of the 
School. Pupils educated in this School have the 
privilege of contending for certain Scholarships in 
King’s College, value £20 per annwn and upwards. 
They can also become Associates of the College, 
with many important advantages, in a much shorter 
time than those educated in Schools not in connec- 
tion with that Collegiate Establishment. (See 
King’s College, Calendar.) Forms of application 
for the admission of Pupils, and further information 
if required, may be obtained at the School; from 
the Head Master, 31 and 32, Tredegar Square, Bow 
Road, E.; or of the Hon. Sec., Leonard P. Cox, 
Esq., 4, Lansdowne Terrace, BowRoad, E. Honours 
obtained by former Pupils—The Committee's 
Medals for Proficiency in Arithmetic: W. Martin, 
1857; G. J. Kent, 1858 ; J. Brown, 1859 ; E. Hasle- 
hurst, 1860. King’s College Prize: J. Gill, 1851; 
J. Duncan, 1852; J. Addison, 1853; Townsend, 
1854; W. Hunter, 1855 ; L. Hunter, 1856; Martin, 
1857; G. Kent, 1858 ; Sanderson, 1859 ; Noakes, 
1860. Civil Service Examination: G. J. Kent, 
1858. Cambridge Middle Class Examination: H. 
E. Jones, Class Il. in Honours, 1858 ; H. Sanderson, 
Senior Examination, 1859; Haslehurst, Junior 
Examination, 1860; Noakes, Junior Examination, 
1860; H. Platts, Junior Examination, 1860. Col- 
lege of Preceptors, Examination, Michaelmas, 1859: 
H. Platts, Class II. in Honours. 


(177) PRESTWICH PARK, NEAR MAN- 
CHESTER: LADIES’ COLLEGE—Established 
in 1855 by the present Principal. Visitors, the 
Rey. Canon Stowell, M.A., and the Rev. J. Bardsley, 
M.A. Principal, Miss Dickinson. Examiner, the 
Rev. W. Gainz, M.A., First Scholar, First Prizeman 
and Gold Medallists in Hebrew, Ecclesiastical 
History and Biblical Greek, &c., and for some 
years resident tutor in Dublin University. Pro- 
fessors and their subjects—History (Ancient and 
Modern), Latin, Greek, Logic, Theology, Euclid, 
English Literature and Grammar, the Rey. W. 
Carve, M.A.; French Literature, Language, and 








“onversation, Mons. Dz Lanprort, B.A., Author 
of The t hristian vgsrancesnede German Literature, 
Oona versation, Dr. HErvemann ; 


Language, and Utz 
+ P 
Astronomy, Botany, Geolan, . ae Geography, 
we 


and Zoology, J. M‘Cann, ae F.GS; ee 
Drawing from Models and Examples, in Pencil in 
also in Water Colours, W. Waker, Esq. Drawing 
is taught as a language; the great object being to 
secure an accurate observation of nature. Viva 
voce Examinations and Blackboard Ilustrations are 
considered indispensablé. Pianoforte and Class 
Singing, Herr GorrscuanK; Pianoforte, Guitar, 
and Vocal Music in English, Italian, French; and 
German, Madame Arnatri Couiins; the Harp, A 
Locxwoop, Esq.; Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keep- 
ing, and Mental Calculations, Professor Bow1x ; 
Composition, Miss Dickinson ; Italian Language 
and Literature, M. pz Lanprort, B.A.; Exercises 
and Lecons de Maintien, Mr. Nisn; Lectures on 
Physiology, Mental Science, Natural Philosophy, 
and General Chemistry, by Dr. Hememann and J. 
M‘Canny Esq. Since it is acknowledged that “She 
who has the best regulated mind will also have the 
best regulated household,” the grand object of 
this course of instruction is to teach the student 
to think, and to think correctly, and to inspire them 
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At he brute cannot be human consort.” No. of Scholars 
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' June 16 to July 28. The College is delightfully 
* situated on the hillside of Prestwich Park, sur- 
| rounded by two acres of pleasure and recreation 


; (179) GREAT THURLOW, NEWMARKET 
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Languages, and Literature, 


(weeks at Christmas, and six weeks at Midsummer. 


-three times Lord Mayor of London. 


| Tavius Frencn. 
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7A a taste for intellectual pursuits, that will make 
fm.“ fit to participate all rational delights wherein 


limited to 20 Boarders, and a few Day Scholars, 
Annual payment for Boarders without any extras, 
from 50 to 80 guineas; Day Pupils, from 20 to 50 
guineas per annum, including music, and without 
any extras. Limits of Age, From 10 to 25. 
Course of Instruction, Sound religious and moral 
instructions in accordance with the holy precepts of 
the Bible. English in all its branches, Latin, 
Greek, Euclid, Logic, French, German, Italian, 
Botany, Geology, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
Mental Science, Zoology, History (Ancient and 
Modern), Writing, Arithmetic, Piano, Harp, Guitar, 
and Singing, &c. Vacations, Christmas, from 
December 16 to January 20; Midsummer, from 


gronnds. This establishment is most ably con- 
ducted, and affords very superior advantages to 
ladies who are seeking a sound and an Accomplished 
Education. 


(178) WEST LEIGH, NEAR MANCHESTER 
LANCASHIRE — HIGHER HALL LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. — Visitor, the Rev. William Seaton. 

cipal, Miss Harper. No. of Scholars in 

860, 45. Limit of Age, From 7 to 20, and 
pwards. School Fees, 45 guineas. Oourse of 

ction, Scripture, the English and French 
Grammar, Composi- 
tion, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, Ancient 
pnd Modern History, Natural Philosophy, Music, 
singing, Drawing, Dancing, &c. Vacations, Five 


SOAME’S FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — 
Founded a.p. 1614, by Sir Stephen Soame, Knt., 
Patroness, 
Income from Endowments in 

Head Master, Watrer Oc- 
No. of Scholars in 1860, Found- 
ation, 6; Non-Foundation, 16. School Fees, 


Mrs. E. Soames. 
1860, £30 a-year. 





Poundation, about £1; Fon-Foundation, 3 guineas. 
Course of Instruction, Writing, Arithmetic Pa” 

. 4 sep00k- 
keeping, History, Geography, Gram 


sat Use of the Globes ° mar, Astronomy, 
= +  , «nglish Composition, 


Jictation, Latin, French, Drawing, and 
Vacations, One month at Christmas, one 


Music. 
week at Easter, and five weeks at Midsummer. 
The nearest railway station is Dullingham, six and 
a half miles from Great Thurlow, on the Cambridge 
and Bury line. 


(180) WESTON-SUPER-MARE: LADIES’ 
“10, ROYAL CRESCENT.—Established 

in 1842, by Mrs. Rankin. Visitors, Sir William 
Miles, Bart., M.P., Leigh Court House, Somerset ; 
Rey. A. Phillips, D.D., Hemdich House, Worcester. 
Principal, Mrs. Wiutmorr, assisted by German and 
French Governesses, and Masters from Clifton and 
Bath. No. of Scholars in 1860, 12. Limit of Age, 
From 8 to 17. School Fees, From 60 to 70 guineas. 
Course of Instruction, English in all its branches, 
French, German, Classics, the Harp and Pianoforte, 


(181) WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE: QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Founded a.p. 1592, by Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
There are 14Governors. Income from Endowments 
in 1860, £250. Exhibitions attached, One of £80 
per annum, in the gift of the Governors, tenable for 
three years at either University, with preference to 
boys “born” in the Parish of Wakefield ; Two of 
£50 each at Clare Hall, Cambridge, tenable for 
Seven Years; One annually of £75 a-year, at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, tenable for five years- 
One at University Coll., Oxford, of £30 per annum ; 
the Two Exhibitions at Sidney Coll. have been 
declared open by the University Commissioners. 
Head Master, Rev. James Taytor, M.A, Trinity 
Coll, Cambridge, Author of many books on 
different subjects; Assistant Masters, Jonn Cooper 
Woon, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., Joun Daventry, 
and E. E. Demyer, No. of Scholars in 1860, 50; 
Limit of Age, From 9 to 19. School Fees, Boarders 
50 guineas; Day Scholars, 10 guineas. Course of 
Instruction, The Principles of the Church of 
England ; Old Testament and Gospel History ; the 
Latin, Greek, and French Languages; Mathematics 
Algebra, and Arithmetic; Writing, Drawing’ 
Geography, with the Use of the Globes; Ancient 
and Modern History; and English Literature. 
Vacations, six weeks at Midsummer, four weeks at 
Christmas, At the late Oxford Middle Class 
Examinations, this School had the First Mathema- 
tician, and the first and only First-Class Man in 
Drawing and Arithmetic. 


(182) GREAT BARDFIELD ACADEMY: 
NEAR BRAINTREE, ESSEX.—Head Master, 
Mr. Toomas Macr. School Fees, £18 to £22; 
Languages extra. 


(183) PETERBOROUGH: KING’S SCHOOL, 
—Founded by Henry VIII. Visitor, the Bishop. of 
Peterborough. Governors and Patrons,the Desh 
and Chapter of Peterborough. olarships and 
Exhibitions attached, Twenty at the School, of 
£12 8s. each; Three Wxhibitions at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of about £30 each. Head 


OE B. Wurtey, M.A., Trinity Coll., 
a 


_setihb.; Second Mastership vacant. No. of Scholars 


in 1860, Foundation, 20; Non-Foundation, 30- 
Limits of Age, From 9 to 15, School Fees, 10 
guineas ; Board, 40 guineas. A reduction of #12 
8s. per annum is made in favour of a King’s 
Scholar. Course of Instruction, Divinity, the 
Greek, Latin, French, and English Languages, 
Mathematics, Arithmetic, Writing, History, and 
Geography. Vacations, Six weeks at Midsummer, 
five weeks at Christmas, ten days at Easter, and 
seven days in October. 


(184) TAUNTON, SOMERSET: COLLEGE 
SCHOOL.—Founded A.v. 1522, by Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester. Visitor, the Bishop of the Diocese. Go- 
Yernors and Patrons, the Warden and Fellows of New 
Coll., Oxford. Income from Endowments in 1860, £30. 
Head Master, Rev. Hupson Grosset Heaven, M.A., 
Trinity Coll., Oxford; Mathematical Master, ARTHUR 
Werxes, B.A., Sidney Sussex Coll., Camb ; Master 
for Modern Languages and Literature, ProsPERE 
Cuartes Bantn, Phil. D.; Second Classical Master, 





Drawing, &c., &c. Vacations, Six weeks at Mid- 
summer and Christmas. Children from India, 
vacations and clothing included, 100 guineas per 


Drawing Master, Epwarp Jerrry. No. of Scholars 
in 1860, 45. School Fees, 10 guineas per annum, 
£3 extra for Books, &c., if a fixed payment for such 


Rosert Bary; Writing Master, Donaup GuNN ;, 


house, £60 per annum. Course of Instruction, Holy 
Scriptures, Liturgy and Catechism of the Church of 
England, the English, Greek, Latin, French, and 
German Languages; Mathematics, Arithmetic, and 
Writing; Ancient and Modern History; Drawing 
Book-keeping, Fortification, and Physical Scienee’ 
The School, though of very ancient date, and for- 
merly numbering between 200 and 300 pupils, had 
of late years fallen into complete desnetude. It 
has, however, been revived during the last five years. 
Honours obtained by former pupils: Edmund Rogers, 
Woolwich ; Compton Norman, Sandhurst ; Lennox 
Napier, Cadetship, R.N. 


(185) ESHER SCHOOL.—Head Master, Rey. 
Cuartzs CiarK, Trinity Coll., Oxford, Chaplain to 
the Earl of Stair, Author of Letters to an Under- 
graduate, and Sermons, &c, (Cundell, Bond Street.) 
No. of Scholars in 1860, From 15 to 25. Limits o. 
age, From 7 upwards. Course of Instruction, 
Classics, Mathematics, French, German, English in 
all its branches, Drawing, &c. Vacations, six weeks 
at Christmas, one week at Easter (optional), six 
weeks in the Autumn, corresponding with Harrow. 


(186) READING, BERKS: ROYAL GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL.—Founded by King Henry VIL; 
reconstituted by Queen Elizabeth and by Archbishop 
Laud. Visitors—the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, the Rev. the Warden 
of All Soul’s College, Oxford; the Rev. the 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford. Scholar- 
ships—Two at St. John’s Coll, Oxford, each of 
the value of £100 per annum, tenable for five 
years by boys of at least two years’ standing 
at Reading School, and certified to be of 
proper age, «good conduct, and studious habits. 
These Sche“arships are open to the whole school ; 
and a vacancy will occur twice in every period of five 
years; the first vacancy will be in June, 1861. 


“The President and Fellows of St. John’s will 


elect the best Scholar. The» BS atter- 

wards qualified to compete for nine close Fellow- 

ships at St. John’s Coll. At Reading, four Scholar- 

ships of 16 guineas per annum, tenable at the School 

by boys of 14 years and upwards, are in process of 

foundation; two are already in operation; it is 
intended that the remaining two shall hold out 
encouragement to the study of Practical Mathe- 

matics and the Modern Languages. To those who 
come to the School at an early age the examinations 
for these Local Scholarships will be found a valu- 
able stepping-stone to the competition at St. John’s. 
Head Master, the Rev. Ropert Arrizron, M.A., 
Pembroke Coll., Oxford; Second Master, the Rev. 
Joun H, Arrieroy, M.A., Oxford; Junior Master, 
Mr. W. H. Coxreman; German Master, Herr 
Ruorr; Drawing Master, Mr. Srreater. Limits 
of Age, from 9 to 20. School Fees, Annual Pay- 
ment for Town Scholars, 10 guineas; Entrance Fee, 
2 guineas. Annual Payment for Boarders from 
40 to 65 guineas; Daily Boarders, 25 guineas. The 
Course of Instruction, while fitting pupils for 
the University, amply prepares them for the New 
Middle Class Examination for Associate of Arts, 
&c., and also for those of the Military and Civil 
Services. Vacations, six weeks at Midsummer and 
Christmas, Honours obtained by former Pupils 
during the last few years—F. West, a Close 
Fellowship at St. John’s Coll., Oxford, yea ‘ 

an en Scholarship at Linco 

bout elon ma J. H. pron a Second 
Class at Moderations, Oxford; F. West, a Second 





| expenses is preferred ; Boarders, in Head Master’s 
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Class at’ Moderations, Oxford ; E. Harris, an Open 
Scholarship at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, 1856; G. J. 
Hawkes, a First Class at Moderations, Oxford: 
F. West, a Third Class Final Examination, Oxford, 
1857 ; J. G. Bailey, an Open Scholarship at Lincoln 
Coll., Oxford, 1858; E. Harris, a First Class at 
Moderations, Oxford; G. J. Hawkes, a First Class 
Final Examination, and an Honorary Fourth Class, 
Oxford, 1859 ; C. E. Appleton, an Open Scholarship 
at St. John’s Coll., Oxford ; J. G. Bailey, First Class, 
Oxford, 1860; E. Harris, Third Class, Final Exa- 
mination, 1860. 


(187) CANTERBURY: THE KING’S SCHOOL. 
—Founded by Henry VIII., on the occasion of the 
re-founding of the Cathedral. Visitor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Governors, the Dean and 
Chapter. Head Master, the Rev. J. Mircnrxson, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke Coll., Oxford ; Second 
Master, J. Srereatrerp Lirscoms, Esq., M.A., 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford; First Mathematical 
Master, Rev. J. Batcuetor Kearney, M.A., St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge ; Head Master’s Assistant, 
W. Denton Arrwoop, Esq., B.A. Fellow of 
Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge; Additional Masters : 
French, Jutes Marriner, B. és L., Univ. of 
France; German, Rersnoup Rost, Ph.D., Jéna; 
Drawing, M. Raze; Writing, Mr. Txompson ; 
Drilling, Sergeant Cunxixenam. Exhibitions and 
Advantages attached—1. The Foundation, con- 
sisting of fifty King’s Scholars, to be hereafter 
divided into three ranks: 25 Probationers, value 
£10 4s. 8d., tenable for two years; 15 Junior 
Scholars, value £15 15s.; and 10 Senior 
Scholars, value £30, together stile for five years. 
For election to each rank there is a competi- 
tive examination, as vacancies occur, condected by 
the Dean and Chapter, every June and November 
audit. These Scholarships are entirely open to any 
boys between the ages of 9 and 15 (up to sixteenth 
birthday ). Boys not in the School cannot be 
elected Probationers after their thirteenth birthday ; 
and senior Scholars are elected solely from among 
the junior Scholars, 2. Two Heyman Exhibitions, 
value about £20, tenable at the School, as well as 
at Cambridge, limited to the kin of Peter Heyman, 
or in default to natives of Sellinge, in Kent. 3. 
Four Exhibitions, value £60 per annum, to be held 
four years (one is vacant annually) tenable at 
Corpus Christi Coll, Cambridge, and in alternate 
years at any College at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Candidates for these must have been King’s 
Scholars for at least three years previous to the 
election. 4. Dr. Shepherd’s gift of £30 as an outfit 
for College for the Exhibitioner of every other year. 
No. of Scholars in 1860, Foundation, 50 ; ‘Non- 
Foundation, 30. School Fees, £16 per annum § 
Board in Head Master’s House, 50 guineas inclusive, 
Course of Instruction, Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, &c. Vacations, Seven weeks 
at Midsummer, five at Christmas, and one week at 
Easter and Michaelmas. Honours obtained by 
former pupils in 1859: F. B. Butler, open Scholar- 
ship at Merton Coll., Oxford; Successful Candi- 
dates for direct Commissions, W. Stephenson, J. 
Archer, and B. Lonsley. 


(188) BAKEWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
DERBYSHIRE.—Founded an. 1687, by Lady 
Grace Manners. Patron, the Duke of Rutland ; 
Visitor, the Rev. H. K. Cornish, Vicar of Bakewell : 
Trustees, the Vicar and Churchwardens for the time 


being. Head Master, Mr. Kay, Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Preceptors ; Second Master, Mr. E. 
Kertty, late Second Master Amblecote Training 
School, Stourbridge; Third Master, Mr. A. ArnorT; 
Drawing and Writing Master, Mr. W. W- 
Kar; French Master, Mons. Lusenne. No. of 
Scholars in 1860, Foundation 10, Non-Foundation, 
14; Boarders in Head Master’s House, 26. Limits 
of Age, From 8 to 18. School Fees, Foundation 





Pupils, 1 guinea per annum ; Non-Foundation, 2 to 
4 guineas. Course of Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, English, Modern Languages, Music, 
&e. Vacations, One month at Midsummer 
and Christmas, five days at Easter, and two at 
Whitsuntide. 


(189) MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
SUFFOLK LANE, LONDON, E.C.—Founded «.p. 
1561, by the Master, Warden, and Court of 
Assistants of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
London, who are its Governors and Patrons. Income 
from Endowments in 1860, Certain Monies allowed 
by the Merchant Taylors’ Company. Fellowships: 
Exhibitions, &., attached: Thirty-seven Fellowships 
at St. John’s College, Oxford; Six Exhibitions, of £60 
each, on Dr. Andrew’s Foundation and one on Dr. 
Stuart’s, of £50, at St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
One School Exhibition at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
£63; One Exhibition of £61 on Dr. Stuart’s 
Foundation, and Four on Mr. Parkins’s Foundation, 
of £50 each, at any College in Cambridge; Two 
Pitt Exhibitions, of £30 each, at any College in 
Oxford or Cambridge ; Two Company’s Exhibitions, 
of £50 each, at any College in Oxford or Cambridge; 
Two Exhibitions, of £20 each, at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on Mr. Fish’s Foundation ; One at 
£10 on Mr. Vernon’s Foundation; One at £10 on 
Mr. Wooller’s Foundation, all at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Mr. Juxon’s gift to buy Books, £12, to a 
Scholar at Oxford and Cambridge alternately, 
Head. “Master, Rev. James Aveustus Hessey, 
D.C.L., late Fellow.and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
and Public Examiner-gnd Select Preacher in the 
University of Oxford; First Class, Classics, Term 
Pasch, 1836, Preacher ‘a Hon. Sool, Gray’s Inn ; 


Oxford for 1860; Author of Schemata Rhetorica 
Oxford, 1845; Sunday—Its Origin, History, and 
Present Obligation, being the Bampton Lecture for 
1860; London, 1860. Head Master’s Assistant, 
Rev. C. Crowpen, B.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Under Masters, Rev. J. A. L. Arrey, M.A., Pemb. 
Coll., Camb. ; Rev. R. Wurrrinetoy, M.A., Trinity 
Coll., Camb. ; Rev. C. Scorr, M.A., St. John’s Coll., 
Camb.; Rev. A. J. Caurcu, M.A,, late Scholar of 
Lincoln Coll, Oxford, Second Class, Classics, 
Term Pasch, 1851; French Masters, M. W. 
age and M, Ferx Geney; Writing Masters, 
Mr. F. W. Gotpsmira and Mr. A. J. Viares; 
wero Master, Mr. James Fanzy. No. of 
Scholars in 1860, 260. Limits of Age, 9 to 19. 
School Fees, £10 10s., exclusive of books. Course 
of Instruction: the course of education since the 
foundation of the School has embraced Hebrew and 
Classical Literature; Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Mathematics were introduced in 1829, and French 
and Modern History in 1846, Drawing in 1856. 
Especial attention has always been paid to Religious 
training—the oldest Statute says of the Masters— 
“ They shall teach the Children, yf neede be, the 
“ Catechisme, and instruccons of the Articles of the 





“Faith, and the Ten Commandements in Latin.” 


Vacations, Twelve weeks in the course of 
year. 


(190) BATH: KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Founded by King Edward 
VI. Income from Endowments in 1860, from £500 
to £600 a year. 
a year, open to all universities, are about to b 


Exhibitions attached, Two of £25 — 


founded. Head Master, the Rev. H. Sruanv@) 


Facan, M.A., Rector of Charlcombe, Somersetshire F 
Second Master, the Rev. E. Bartrum, M.A., 


Masters, the Rev. ©. H. Cottyns, M.A; F. 
Lanspowns, Esq., B.A.; J. Benyerr, Esq., Queen’s 
College Scholar, Battersea Training College. No, 


tion, 61. Limit of Age, To 18. School Fees, Non- 
Foundation Pupils, an inclusive payment of £8 
yearly. Course of Instruction, Classics, French, 
German, Drawing, Land Surveying, and Practical 
Mathematics. Vacations, Six weeks at Midsummer 
and Five at Christmas. Honours obtained by 


Cambridge, 1859; Scholarship at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 1859; First and Second Class London 
University Matriculation Examination, 1860. 
Several Distinctions in Oxford Middle Class 


in this School have nearly doubled within the last 
year and a-half, 


(191) CHESTERFIELD: GRAMMAR SCHOOL- 
—Founded in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by Godfrey 
Foljambe, Esq., of Attenborough, Notts. Trustees, 
Godfrey Heathcote, Esq., the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hill, E. G. Maynard, Esq,, the Rev. G. Butt, the 
Rev. J. Boyer, W. Hewitt, Esq., J. G. Cottingham, 
Esq., W. Claughton, Esq., Mr. J. B. Robinson, and 
Mr. Lingard. Income from Endowments in 1860, 
£150. Fellowships and Scholarships attached. 
The town has a claim, jointly with two other towns 
next to Founder's kin, to two fellowships and two 
scholarships at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge ; there 
is also one small Exhibition of £11 per annum 
belonging to the school, founded as a testimonial to 
Archdeacon Hill. Head Master, the Rev. Fre- 





Hon. Canon of St. Paul’s ; Bampton Leetaren.at 


‘nick Catper, M.A., late scholar of St, John’s Coll., 
Cambridge; hor fe A Familiar Explanation of 
Arithmetic, ge. is — and Co, ; Second. —_ 


Mr. Davip Croum ; Thine as AS oe «x 
Jackson SMITH ; French and Drawing Madi 


Foundation, 32; Non-Foundation, 40, Limit of 
Age, Foundation, 15 years; Non-Foundation, un- 
limited. School Fees, Foundation, 20 free; the 
remainder (not exceeding 20), £1; Non-Founda- 
tion, £3 under 10 years,-26-aboye that age. 


English in all its branches, French and Drawing 
(at an extra charge of £1 per annum). ‘Vacations, 
six weeks at Midsummer ; five weeks at Christmas; 
four days at Easter; and two at Whitsuntide. 
Honours. obtained by former pupils: Frederick 
Arnold, Greek Prizeman and English Poem at 
Cine University, 1852, Second Class in Modera- 
tions, Oxford, 1857. First Class in Law and Modern 
History, 1860 ; C. P. Kendall, Scholar of St. John’s’ 
Coll., Cambridge ; Clarence Bovill Iron, Indian 
Civil Service Examination, 1859. Boarders are 
received by the Head Master; Terms, 40 to 60 
guineas per annum ; 
25 to 35 guineas per annum. 
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